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P— me into the World at a 


— —U— 


Order for Erecting, at Your own Ex- 
pence, a Noble Monument to his Me- 
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Time, when Vour Grace has juſt given 


tion 8 the L . Works 
of the late Mr. Dryden, to 
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DEDICATION. 
This! is an Act of Generoſity, wich ; 


| has ſomething i in it ſo very Uncommon, 


that the moſt unconcern'd and indiffe- 
rent Perſons muſt be moved with it: 


How much more, muſt all ſuch be af- 
fected by it, who had any due Regard 


for the perſonal Merits of the Deceas'd ; 
or are capable of any Taſte and Diſtin- 


ion, for the Remains and elegant La- 
bours of one of the greateſt Men that 


our Nation has produced! 1 


That, which diſtinguiſheth Actions 


of pure and elevated Generoſity, from 
thoſe of a mix d and inferiour Nature, is 


nothing elſe but the abſolutely diſinte- 


reſted Views of the Agen. W . 


My Lord; this being -grarited, f in how 


fair a Light does your Munificence 


ſtand? A Munificence to the Memory, | 
to the Aſhes of a Man wWH¹em you never 


ſaw; whom You never ear fee: And 
_ who, pn never _ by any 
Nw. Deed of, Bounty; nor can me "of 
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DEDICATION 


make You any Acknowledgement for 
it when it ſhall be done. | 
It is evident Your Grace can have 
| ated thus from no other Motive but 
your pure Regard to Merit, from your 
intire Love for Learning, and from 
that accurate Taſte and Diſcernment, 
which by your Studies You have ſo 
early attained to in the Politer Arts. 
And theſe are the Qualities, my Lord 


|: by which You are more diſtinguiſh'd, 


than by all thoſe other uncommon Ad- 
vantages with which You are attended. 
Vour great Diſpoſition, Your great A- 
bility to be beneficent to Mankind, 
could by no means anſwer that End, if 5 
Lou were not poſleſs'd of a Judgment 
to direct You in the right Application, 
and Fort ang of your un Of. 
Vou are now * 4 Scation, Fre which 
You neceſſarily preſide over the liberal 
Arts, and all the Practiſers and Profeſ- 
ſors of them. Poetry is more particu. 
je A4 -* 
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1 within your Province: And with 
very good Reaſon may we hope to ſee 
it revive and flouriſh, under wy In- 
fluence and Protection. | 
What Hopes of Reward may not hs 
vine Deſerver entertain, when even 
the Dead are ſought out for; and their 
very Urns and Aſhes made Partakers of 
Your Liberality? | 1 4655 
As I have the . to be known 
to You, my Lord, and to have been di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by You, by many Expreſſions 
and Inſtances of your - Good-will to- 
' wards me; I take a fingular Pleaſure 
to congratulate You upon an Action ſo 
intirely Worthy of You. And as I had 
the Happineſs to be very Converſant, 
and as intimately acquainted, with Mr. 
Dryden, as the great Diſproportion in 
our Years could allow me to be; I hope. 
it will not be thought too aſſuming in 
me, if in Love to his Memory, and in 
Gratitude for the many friendly Offi- 
ces, and favourable Inſtructions, which 
| | in 


DEDICATION. 
in my early Youth I received from him, 
I take upon me to make this publick ; 
Acknowledgment to your Grace, for. ſo 
publick a Teſtimony as you are pleas * 
to give the World, of that high Eſteem 
in which Vou hold the Performances of 
that eminent Man, 4 : | 
I can in ſome Degree juſtify my 
ſelf for ſo doing, by a Citation of a 
kind of Right to. it, bequeath'd to me 
by. him. And it is, indeed, upon that 
Pretenſion that I preſume even to make 
a Dedication of theſe his Works to You. 
In ſome very Elegant, tho very par- 
tial Verſes which he did me the Ho- 
nour to write to me, he recommended it 
to me to Be kind. to. his Remains. * 
was then, and have been ever ſince 
moſt ſenſibly touched with. that Ex- 
preſſion ; and the more ſo, becauſe I 
could not find in my ſelf the Means of 
ſatisfying the Paſſion which I felt 
in me, to do ſomething anſwerable 


to an Injunction laid upon me in ſo 
5 Pathe- 


met. 5 d 


DEDICATION. 
| Parketitk and; to Ani cable a Mün- | 


70 Fab," my Lord, Nite Kirnita as 


with "ample Means of acquitting my 
felf, both of my Duty and Obligation 
to my departed Friend. What kinder 
Office lies in me, to do to theſe, his 
moſt. valuable and unperiſhahle Re- 
mains, than to commit them to the 
Protection, and lodge them under the 
Roof of a Patron, whoſe Hof pitality has 
extended | it ſelf dyen to his Duſt? 
If I would permit my ſelf to run on 
in the way which fo fairly opens it 
ſelf before me, I ſhould tire Your Grace 
with reiterated Praiſes and Acknow- 
ledgments, and I might poſſibly (not. 
' withſtanding my pretended Right ſo to 
do) give ſome handle to ſuch who are in- 
clinable to Cenſure, to tax me of Af. 
fectation and Officiouſneſs; in thank 
ing V. You, more than comes to my Share, 
for doing a Thing, which is, in truth, 
of a Publick Conſideration, -as it is 


. 


DEDICATION. 
doing an Honour to your Country. 
For ſo unqueſtionably it is, to do Ho- 
nour to him, who was an Honour to it. 
I have but one thing to ſay either to 
obviate, or to anſwer ſuch an Objec- 
tion, if it ſhall be made to me, which 
| is, that 1 loved Mr. Dryden. 
I haye not touch'd upon any other 
publick Honour, or Bounty done by 
You to your Country: I have indu- 
ſtriouſly declined entr ing upon a Theme 
of ſo extenſive a Nature; and of all 
your numerous and contitiual Lar- 
geſſes to the Publick, I have only fing- 
led out this, as what moſt particularly 
affected me. I confeſs freely ro Your 
Grace, I very much admire all thoſe 
other Donations, but I much more 
love this; and I cannot help it, if I 
am naturally more delighted with any 
thing that is Amiable, than with ay 
thing that is Wonderful. 
Whoever ſhall Cenſure me, 1 dare 
be * You, my Lord, will Ex- 
cuſe 
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4 1 me; for any thing that I ſhall ay 
Pitch due Regard to a Gentleman, for 
Vwhboſe Perſon I had as juſt an Affecti- 

| on as 1 have an Admiration of his 
1 Writings. And indeed Mr. Dryden had 
| Perſonal Qualities to challenge both 
Love and Eſteem from All who were | 
truly acquainted with him. 
He was of a Nature exceedingly Hu- 
' mane and Compaſſionate; eaſily for- 
giving Injuries, and capable of a prompt 
and ſincere Reconciliation wich them | 
who had offended him. 
Such a Temperament is the only 
ſolid Foundation of all moral Virtues, 
and ſociable Endowments. His Friend- 
ſhip, where he profeſs d it, went much 
beyond his Profeſſions; and I have been 
told of ſtrong and generous Inſtances 
pol it, by the Perſons themſelves who 
Z received them: Tho' his Hereditary 
Income was little more than A bare 
B Sond... 
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As his Reading had been very extenſive, 5 3 


ſo was he. very happy in a Memory te- 
nacious of every thing that he had read. 
He was not more poſleſs'd of Know- E 
ledge than he was Communicative of it. 
Bur then his Communication of i it was | 
by no means pedantick, or impos'd up- 
on the Conyerſation ; but juſt ſuch, and 
went ſo far as by the natural Turns of 
the Diſcourſe in which he was engag d, 
it was neceſſarily promoted or requi- 
red. He was extreme ready and gentle i 
in his Correction of the Errors of any 
Writer, who thought fit to conſult him; 
and full as ready and patient to admit 
of the Reprehenſion of others, in re- 
ſpect of his own Overſight or Miſtakes, 
He was of very eaſy, J. may ſay, = 
very pleaſing Acceſs: But ſomething 
flow, and as it were diffident in his 
Advances to others. He had ſome- 
| thing in his Nature chat abhorr'd In- 
truſion into any Society whatſoever. In- 
deed i it is o * regretted, that he was 


rather 


9 K reren 


e blameable in the other Extreme: 
Fer by that means. he was Perſonally 


Zi lefs known, and conſequently his Cha- 


racter might become liable both to Miſ- 
apprehenſions and Miſrepreſentations. | 

To the beſt of my Knowledge and - 
Obſervation, he was, of all the Men 


that ever I knew, one of the moſt Mo- 


deft, and the moſt Eaſily to be diſcoun- 
tenanced, in his Approaches, either to i 

| his Superiors, or his Equals. 
I have given Your Grace this ge 
sketch of his perſonal Character, as well 
to vindicate his Memory, as to juſtifie 
my ſelf for the Love which I bore to 


. His Perſon; andI have the rather done 


it, becauſe I hope it may be acceptable 
to You, to know that he was worthy of 
the Diſtinction You have ſhewn him, as 0 


> a Man, as well as an Author. 


As to his Writings, I ſhall not take 
upon me to ſpeak of them; for, to ſay 
little of them, would! not be to do them 
: + And to ſay gs * 1 ought to ſay, 

would 


2 EDIT 


would be, to be very Voluminous. But, . 
may venture to ſay in general Terms, 
chat no Man harh written in our 
Language fo much, and ſo various 
Matter, and in fo various Manners, 
ſo well. Another thing T may fay 
very peru to him; which is, that 
his Parts did not decline with his Vears: 
But that he was an improving Writer to 
his laſt, even to near ſeventy Years of 
Age; improving even in Fire and Ima- 
gination, as well as in Judgment: 
Witneſs his Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 
| and his Fables, his lateſt Performances. 
He was equally excellent in Verſe, 

and in Proſe. His Proſe had all the | 
Clearneſs imaginable, together with all 
the Nobleneſs of Expreſſion; all the 
Graces and Ornaments proper and pecu- 
| liarto it, without deviating into the Lan- 
guage or Diction of Poetry. I make this 
Obſervacion, only to diſtinguiſh his 
Style from that of many - Poetical 
Writers Who meaning to write: e harmo- 


- as; 
WE - of 
> 1 
13 


| 


DEDICATION, 


* niouſly 3 in Proſe, do i in truth often ok 
Fo. 9 Blank Verſe, + ks 


I have heard him | frequently own 


5 wich Pleaſure, that if he had any Ta- 
lent for Engliſh Proſe, it was owing to 
his having often read the Wrigngs of. 
the great Archbiſhop * Tillotſo . 


His Verſification and his N ambers s he | 


: could learn of no Body: Fe or he firſt 


poſſeſs d thoſe Talents i in Perfection in 
our Tongue. And they who have beſt 


ſucceeded in them ſince his Time, have. 


been indebted to his Example 3 and the 
more they have been able to imitate 
Nen, the better have they ſucceeded. 
As his Style in Proſe is always ſpeci- 
fically different from his Style! in Poetry; 3. 


fo, on the other hand,- in his. Poems, 


his Diction is, where- ever his Subject 
requires it, ſo Sublimely, and fo truly 


Poetical, that i its Eſſence, like that of 
; pure Gold, cannot be deſtroy d. Take 


his Verſes, and diveſt them of their. | 


Rhimes, digoint them in their Num- 


bers, 


DEDICATION: 


ans tranſpoſe their Expreſſions, make 
what Arrangement and Diſpoſition you 
pleaſe of his Words, yet ſhall there 
Eternally be Poetry, and ſomething 
which will be found incapable of being; 
reſolv d into abſolute Proſe: An incon- 
teſtable Characteriſtick of a A. Post | 
tical Genius. 0 
I will ſay but one . Word more i in ge- | 
. neral of his Writings, which. is, that, 
what he has done in any one Species, r 
diſtin: Kind, would have been ſufficient: | 
to have acquir'd- him a great Name. If 
he had written nothing but his Prefaces, 
or nothing but his Songs, or his Pro- 
logues, each of them would have in- 
tituled him to the Preference and 3 
tinction of excelling in his Kind. 
But J have forgot my ſelf; for nothing 
can be more unneceſſary than an At- 
tempt to ſay any thing to Vour Grace, 
in Commendation of the Writings of 
this great Poet; ſince it is only to your 
ene n and Approbation of 
| Jagt. | chem, 
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| than, that the Monument which ven | 
are now about to raiſe to him is owing. 
Till therefore, my Lord, detain You 
no longer by this Epiſtle; and only in- 
treat Vou to believe, that it is addreſs d 
to Your Grace, from no other Motive 
than a ſincere Regard to the Memory 
of Mr. Dryden, and a very ſenſible Pfle- 
= fore. which I take in applauding an 
Action by Which You are ſo juſtly, and 
„ ſingularly entitled to a Dedication of 
bis Labours, che many Years after his 
Death; and een the moſt of them 
were produced b. "bro Oy; Years 
ries You were born. 
Lam with yy" rea 
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3 to the Right Honourable — ; 1 
Fal of Dorſet and Middhſis, 


| Lord Chamberlain of their Majeſties, Hiwſtold, 
| N the moſt Noble Order of the: Gar. 


the violence of the laſt 


| S © 
ers ſhut up, I was engag d in theſe kind of Thoughts 
with the e Delight, with which Men chink 
upon their abſent Miſtreſſes. Lcanfeſs I find mar 
ny things in this Diſcourſe, err gg +. ; 
rove ; my Judgment being not a little alter d 
nce the writing of it; but Whether for the better 
or the worſe I know: not: Neither indeed is it 


much 


TWDe Epiſtle Dedicalonß. 
much material in an Eſſay, where all I have faid 
is problematical. For the way of writing Plays in 
Verſe, which I have ſeem'd to favour, I have, ſince 
that time, laid the Practice of it aſide, till J have 
more leiſure, becauſe I find it troubleſome and 
flow. But I am no way alter'd from my Opinion 
of it, at leaſt with any Reaſons which have op- 
pos'd it. For your Lordſhip may eaſily ebſerve, 
that none are very violent againſt it, but thoſe whe 
either have not attempted it, or who have ill ſuc- 
ceeded in their Attempt. *Tis enough for me to 
have your Lordſhip's Example for my Excuſe in 
that little which I have done in it ; and I am 
ſure my Adverſaries can bring no ſuch Arguments 
againſt Verſe, as thoſe with which the fourth Act 
of Pompey will. furniſh me in its Defence. . Yet, My 
Lord, you muft. ſuffer. me a little to complain of 
you, that you too ſeon withdraw from us a Con- 
tentment, of which we expected the continuance, 
becauſe you gave it us ſo early. Tis a Revolt, 
without occaſion, from your Party, where your 
Merits had already rais'd you to the higheſt Com- 
mands, and where you have not the excuſe of 
other Men, that you have been ill us'd, and there- 
fore laid down Arms. I know no other Quarrel 
| at can have to Verſe, than that which Spurina 
had to his Beauty, when he tore and mangled the 
Features of his Face, only becauſe they pleas d too 
well the Sight. It was an Honour which ſeem'd 
to wait for you, to lead out a new Colony of 
Writers from the Mother-Nation: And upon the 
firſt ſpreading of your Enſigns, there had been 
many in a reœadineſs to have follow'd ſo fortunate 
x Leader; if not all, yet the better part of Poets. 
Pars indocili melior gregt ; mollis & exſpes 
Innominata perprimat cubiliag. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

I am almoſt of Opinion, that we ſhould force you 
to accept of the Command, as ſometimes the Præ- 
torian Bands have compell'd their Captains to re- 
ceive the Empire. The Court, which is the beſt 
and ſureſt Judge of Writing, has generally allow'd 
of Verſe; and in the Town it has found Favourers 
of Wit and Quality. As for you own particular, 
My Lord, you have yet Youth and Time enough, 
to give part of them to the Divertiſement of the 
Publick, before you enter into the ſerious and more 
unpleaſant Buſineſs of the World. That which 
the French Poet ſaid of the Temple of Love, may 
be as well apply'd to the Temple of the Muſes. The 
words, as near as I can remember them, were theſe : 

Le jeune homme, a mauvaiſe. Grace, | 
: N ayant pas adored dans le Temple d Amour : 

faut qu'il entre, & pour le ſage | 

Si ce weft pas ſon vray ſejour, 

C'eſt un gifte «ap paſſage. oa Oz 
I leave the Words to work their Effect upon 
your Lordſhip in their own Language, becauſe no 
other can ſo well expreſs the Nobleneſs of the 
Thought; and wiſh you may be ſoon call'd to bear 
a part in the Affairs of the Nation, where I know 
the World expects you, and wonders' why you 
have been ſo long forgotten; there being no Perfon 
3 our young Nobility, on whom the Eyes of 
all Men are ſo much bent. But, in the mean time, 
your Lordſhip may imitate the Courſe of Nature, 


who gives us the Flower before the Fruit: That 1 


may ſpeak to you in the Language of the Muſes, 
which I have taken from an excellent Poem to the 


97 45 Nature, | when ſhe Fruit defigns, thinks ft : 


By beauteous e to proceed to it; 
And while ſhe does accompliſh: all the Spring, 


| Birds to her ſecret Operations ſing. 
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Affairs of the Roman Senate. And the ſame R 
which was paid by Tully to Atticus, we find return'd 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
I I confeſs, I have no greater Reaſon, in Addreſ- 
fing this Eſſay to your Lordſhip, than that it might |; 
awaken in-you the defire of writing ſomething, in 
whatever kind it be, which might be an Honour to 
our Age and Country. And methinks it might have 
the ſame Effect on you, which Hamer tells us the 
Fight of the Greeks and Trojans before the Fleet, 
on the Spirit of Achilles; who, tho' he had re- 


ſolv'd not to ingage, yet found a Martial Warmth 


to ſteal upon him, at the Sight of Blows, the Sound 


of Trumpets, and the Cries of fighting Men. For 


my own part, if, in treating of this Subject, I ſome- 
times diſſent from the Opinion of better Wits, I 
declare it is not fo much to combate their Opini- 
ons, as to defend my own, which were firſt made 
publick. Sometimes, like a Scholar in a Fencing- 


School, I put forth my ſelf, and ſhow my own ill 


Play, on purpoſe to be better * Sometimes I 
ſtand deſperately to my Arms, like the Foot when 
deſerted by their Horſe, not in hope to overcome, 
but only to yield on more Honoufable Terms. And 


ger. my Lord, this War of Opinions, you well 
abt 


has fallen out among the Writers of all 

Apes, and ſometimes betwixt Friends. Only it hag 
been proſec by ſome, like Pedants, with vie- 
lence of Words; and 1 others like Gentle- 
men, with Candour and Civihty. Even Tully had 
Controverſy with his dear Artiaus; and in one of 

is Dialogues makes him ſuſtain the part of an Ene- 


my in Philoſophy, who in his Letters is his Confi- 


dent of State, and made privy. to the moſt wei 


to him afterwards by Cæſar, on a like occaſion, 


who, 1 Book in praiſe of Cato, made 


it not ſo much 


praiſe Cicero. r 55 


| But 


t 


do 1 
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The Epiſtle TY => 
But that I may decline ſome part of the Encoun- 


ter with my Adverfaries, whom I am neither Wil- 


ling to combate, nor well able to reſiſt; I will give 


your Lordſh wp the Relation. of a Diſpute betwixt 
1 


roms of our Wits on the ſame Subject, in which the . 
did not only ſpeak of Plays in Verſe, but 5 


in the freedom of Diſcourſe, ſome things of the An- 
cient, many of the Medern ways of Writing; com- 


paring thoſe with theſe, and the Wits of our Nation 


with thoſe of others: "Tis true, they differ'd in 


their 2 as tis probable they would: Neither 
ta me to reconcile, but to relate them: 
And that as Taci rus rafeſſes of himſelf, Sine ffudis 


partium aut ira Without Paſſion or In ; lea- 


ving your Lordſhip to decide it in Favour of which 


Part you ſhall j Saf rs and withal, to 


e the many Errors * 


moſt Obedient Humble Servant, 


Joux Dxroan, 


22 
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"HE Drift of the enſuing Diſcourſe was chiefly to 
. Fr if 25 Een N 275 
fa the - Cenſure of thoſe who unjuſtly prefer the 
rench before them. This I intimate, left any ſhould 
think me ſo exceeding vain, as to teach others an Art, 
which they 2 much better than my ſelf. But 
if this incorrect Eſſay, written in the Country, with- 
out the Help of Books, or Advice of Friends, ſhall find 
any Acceptance in the World, 1 promiſe to my ſelf a 
better Succeſs of the Second Part, wherein TI ſhall more 


fully Treat of the Virtues and Faults of the Engliſh 


Poets, who have written either in this, the Epique, 
or the Lyrique way. EE | 


5 N Summer of the late War, w our Navy 
15 | ingag'd the Dutch: A Day wherein = 
& Ng two moſt mighty and beſt appointed Fleets 
which any had ever . diſputed 
the . the greater half of the 
. | Globe, the Commerce of Nations, and the 
Riches of the Univerſe, While theſe vaſt floating Bodies, 
on either fide, mov'd againſt each other in parallel * 
and our Country- men, under the happy Conduct of his Roy 
al Highneſs, went breaking, 4 little and little, into the 
Line of the Enemies; the Noiſe of the Cannon from both 
Navies reach'd our Ears —— — City: So that all Men, 
being alarm'd with it, and in a dreadful Suſpenſe of the 


Event, which they knew was. then deciding, every one 


went following the Sound as his Fancy led him; and 
leaving 8 almoſt empty, ſome took towards the 
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Park, ſome croſs the River, others down it; all ſeeking 
the Noiſe in the Depth of Silence. | 1 
Amongſt the reſt, it was the Fortune of Eugerius, 


- | Crites, Lifideius and Neander, to be in Company toge- 


ther : Three of them Perſons whom their Wit and 
Quality have made known to all the Town: And 


whom I have choſe to hide under theſe borrowed 


Names, that they may not ſuffer by ſo ill a Relation 
as I am going to make of their Diſcourſe. 
Taking then a Barge which a Servant of Liſideius had 
provided Fo them, they made haſte to ſhoot the Bridge,and 
le't behind them that great fall of Waters which hindred 
them from hearing what they defir'd : After which, 
having diſingag' d themſelves from many Veſſels which 
rode at Anchor in the Thames, and almoſt block'd up 
the Paſſage towards Greenavich, they ordered the Wa- 
termen to let fall their Oars more gently; and then 
every one favouring his own Curioſity with a ſtrict Si- 
lence, it was not long ere they perceived the Air to 
break about them like the Noiſe of diſtant Thunder, or 
of Swallows in a Chimney : Thoſe little Undulations of 
Sound, thoughalmoſt vaniſhing before they reach'd them, 
| yet ſtill ſeeming to retain ſomewhat of their firſt Hor- 
' ror which they had betwixt the Fleets : After they had 
attentively liſtened till ſuch time as the Sound by little 
and little went from them; Exgenius lifting up his 
Head, and taking Notice of it, was the firſt who con- 
gratulated to the reſt that happy Omen of our Nation's 
Victory: Adding, that we had but this to deſire in 
Confirmation of it, that we might hear no more of 
that Noiſe which was now leaving the Engl; Coaſt. 
When the reſt had concurr'd in the ſame Opinien, Cri- 
tes, à Perſon of a ſharp Judgment, and ſomewhat too 
delicate a Taſte in Wit, which the World hath miſta- 
ken in him for ill Nature, ſaid, ſmiling to us, That if 
the Concernment of this Battel had not been ſo exceeding 
eat, he could ſcarce have wiſn'd the Victory at the 
rice he knew he muſt Pay for it, in being ſubject to 
the reading and hearing of ſo many ill Verſes: as he 
was ſure would be made on that Subject. Adding, That 
1 4 3 7 | 8 no 
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no Argument could ſcape ſome of thoſe eternal Rhy- 
mers, who watch a Battel with more diligence than the 
Ravens and Birds of Prey; and the worſt of them ſureſt 
to be firſt in upon the Quarry, while the better able, ei- 
ther out of Modeſty writ not at all, or ſet that due Va- 
lue upon their Poems, as to let them be often defired, and 
long expected. There are ſome of thoſe impertinent Peo- 
le of whom you ſpeak, anſwer 1 who, to my 
es, are already ſo provided, either way, that 
they can produce not only a Panegyrick upon the Vi- 
ctory, but, if need be, a Funeral Elegy on the Duke: 
Wherein, after they have crown'd his er with many 
* they will at laſt deplore the odds under which 
e fell, concluding that his Courage deſerv'd a better 
Deſtiny. All the Company ſmil'd at the Conceit of Li- 
fideius; but Crites, more eager than before, began to 
make 3 Exceptions againſt ſome Writers, and 
ſaid, the publick Magiſtrate ought to ſend betimes to 
forbid them ; and that it concern'd the Peace and Quiet 
of all honeſt People, that ill Poets ſhould be as well ſi- 
lenc'd as ſeditious Preachers. In my Opinion, replied 
Eugenius, you purſue your Point too far; for as to my 
2 I am ſo great a Lover of Poeſy, that 1 
wiſh them all rewarded, who attempt but to do 
well; at leaft, I would not have them worſe us'd than 
one of their Brethren was by Sylla the Dictator: Puem 
in concione vidimus (ſays 7. 27 cum ei libellum malus poe- 
da de populs ſubjecifſet, quod epigramma in eum feciſſet lan- 
tummodo alternis verſibus longiuſculis, flatim ex is rebus 
quas tunc vendebat jubere ei premium tribui, ſub ea con- 
ditione ne quid poſtea ſcriberet. I could wiſh with all my 
Heart, replied Crites, that many whom we know, were 
as bountifully thank'd upon the ſame Condition, that 
they would never trouble us again. For amongſt others, 
J have a mortal Apprehenſien of two Poets, whom this 
_ ViRtory, with the help of both her Wings, will never be 
able to eſcape. Tis 9 to gueſs whom you intend, ſaid 


5 z and without naming them, 2 1. 5 if one of 
em does not perpetually pay us with Clenches u 

7 ind of y 7 now 

18 Raillery ? If nom 


Words, and a certain clo 
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and then he does not offer at a Catachrefis or Clewelandiſm, 
wreſting and torturing a Word into another Meaning: In 
fine, if he be not one of thoſe whom the French would 
call an mauvais buffon ; one who is fo much a well- 
- willer to the Satyr, that he intends, at leaſt, to ſpar 
neo Man; and though he cannot ftrike a Blow to hurt 
any, yet he ought to be puniſh'd for the Malice of the 
Action ; as our Witches are juſtly hang'd, becauſe they 
think themſelves to be ſuch : and ſuffer deſervedly for 
believing they did Miſchief, becauſe they meant it. You 
have deſcrib'd him, ſaid Crites, fo exactly, that I am 
afraid to come- after you with my other Extremity of 
Poetry: He is one of thoſe, who having had ſome ad- 
vantage of Education and Converſe, knows better than 
the other what a Poet ſhould be, but puts it into practice 
more unluckily than any Man; his Style and Matter are 
every where alike ; he is the moſt calm, peaceable Writer 
vou ever read: He never diſquiets your Paſſions with the 
leaſt Concernment, but ſtill leaves you in as even a Tem- 
per as he found you; he is a very Leveller in Poetry, he 
. creeps along with ten little Words in every Line, and 
helps out his Numbers with Fer to, and Unto, and 
all the pretty Expletives he can find, till he drags them 
to the end of another Line; while the Senſe is left tir d 
half way behind it: He doubly ſtarves all his Verſes, 
firſt, for want of Thought, and then of Expreſſion; his 
Poetry neither has Wit in it, nor ſeems to have it; like 
him in Martia ? e ee e e 
Pauper videri Cinna wult, & eft pauper: 
He affects Plainneſs, to cover his want of Imagina- 
tion: When he writes the ſerious Way, the higheſt Flight 
of his Fancy is ſome miſerable Antitheſes, or ſeeming 
Contradiction; and in the Comick, he is ſtill reaching at 
ſome thin Conceit, the Ghoſt; of a jeſt, and that too 
flies before him, never to be caught; theſe Swallows 
which we ſee before us on the Thames, are the juſt Re- 
ſemblance of his Wit: You may obſerve how near the 
Water they ſtoop, how many proffers they make to dip, 
and yet how ſeldom they wack it: And when they do, 
tis bit the Surface: They ſkim over it but to catch a 
jj TT - Gnat, 
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Gnat, and then mount into the Air and leave it. Well, 
Gentlemen, ſaid Eugenius, you may 1 your Pleaſure 


of theſe Authors; but though I and ſome few more a- 


bout the Town may give you a peaceable Hearing, yet 
aſſure your ſelves, there are Multitudes who would think 
you malicious, and them injur'd : Eſpecially him whom 


you firſt deſcribed: he is the very Withers of the City : 


They have bought more Editions of his Works than 
would ſerve to lay under all their Pies at. the Lord 
Mayor's Chriftmas. When his famous Poem firſt came 
out in the Year 1660, I have . ſeen them reading it in 
the midſt of Change-time ; nay, ſo vehement they were at 
it, that they loſt their Bargain by the Candles ends: But 
What will you ſay if he has been received amongſt great 
Perſons ? I can aſſure you, this Day, he is the Envy of one, 
who is Lord in the Art of Quibbling; and who does not 
take it well, that any Man ſhould intrude ſo far into 
his Province. All I would wiſh, replied Crites, is, That 
they who love his Writings, may. ſtill admire. him, and 
his Fellow Poet, gui Bawium non odit, c. is Curſe ſuf- 
ficient... And farther, added Liſideius, I believe there is 
no Man who writes well, but would think he had hard 
Meaſure, if their Admirers ſhould Praiſe any thing of 
his: Nam guos contemnimus, eorum. quogue laudes con- 
temnimus. There are ſo few who write well in this 
Age, ſaid Crites, that methinks any. Praiſes ſhould be 

welcome ; they neitherriſe to the Dignity of the laſt Age, 
nor to any of the Ancients ; and we may cry out of 


the Writers of this time, with more reaſon than Petronius 


of his, Pace veflra liceat dixiſſe, 2 emmium eloquen- 
tiam perdidifiis : You have debauched the true old Poe- 
try ſo far, that Nature, which is the Soul of it, is 
not in any of your Writings. | 8 


If your Quarrel (ſaid Eugenius) to thoſe who now | 


write, be grounded only on your Reverence to Antiquity, 
there is no Man more 'ready to adore thoſe great Greeks 
and- Romans than I am : But on the other fide, I cannot 
think ſo contemptibly of the Age in which I live, or fo 
diſhonourably o my own Country, as not to judge we 

equal the Ancients in moſt kinds of Poeſy, and in ſome 
e one a 2 + =o = |", > 
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ſarpaſs them; neither know I any reaſcn why I may not 
be as zealous for the Reputation of our Age, as we find 
. the Ancients themſelves were in Reverence to thoſe who 
lived before them. For you hear your Horace ſaying, 

— Indignor quiupuam reprebendi, non quia crafſe _ 
of Compafitum, illepidtve putetur, fed quia #uper. 
And after, 2 5 

Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit, 
Scire welim pretium chartis qudtus arroget atinus ? 
But J ſee I am ingaging in a Wide Diſpute, where the 
Arguments are not hketo reach cloſe on either fide ; for 
Poeſy is of ſo large an Extent, and ſo many both of the 
Ancients and Moderns have done well in all Kinds of it, 
that in citing one againſt the other, we ſhall take 
more time this Evening, than each Man's Occaſions wi 
allow him: Therefore I would aſk Crites to what Part 
of Poeſy he would confine his Arguments, and whether 
he would defend the general Caufe of the Ancients againſt 
the Moderns, or oppoſe any Age of the Moderns againſt 
this of ours. pe BY ny 5 OE. Ls 

Crites a little while conſidering upon this Demand, told 

Eugenius that if he pleaſed he would limit their Diſpute 
to Dramatic Poejy; in which he thought it not difficult 
to prove, either that the Ancients were ſuperior to the 
Moderns, or the laſt Age to this of ours. EY 

Eugenius was ſomewhat ſurpriz d, when he heard Cri- 
tes make Choice of that Subject; For onght I ſee, ſaid he, 
I have undertaken a harder Province than I imagin'd ; 
for though 1 never judg*d the Plays of the Greek or Ro 
man Poets comparable to ours; yet on the other ſide, 
thoſe we now fee acted, come ſhort of many which 
were written in the laſt Age: But my Comfort is, if we 
are o'ercome, it will be only by our own Country- men: 
And if we yield to them in this one part of Poeſy, we 
more ſurpaſs them in all the other; for in the Epique or 
Eyrick way it will be hard'for them to ſhew us one ſuch 
amongſt them, as we have many now living, or who 
lately were. They can produce nothing ſo courtly - writ, 
or which exprefles ſo much the Converſation of a Gentle- 
man, as Sir John Suck/ing ; nothing ſo even, ſweet, and 
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flowing as Mr. Valler: Nothing ſo Majeſtick, ſo cor- 
rect, as Sir Fohn Denham ; nothing ſo elevated, ſo co- / 
pious, and full of Spirit, as Mr. Cow/ey: As for the | 1 
Lalian, French, and Span;/þ Plays, I can make it evi- 
dent, that thoſe who, now write, ſurpaſs them; and 
that the Drama is wholly ours. | | 
All of them were thus far of Eugenius his Opinion, | 
that the Sweetneſs of Engliſßʒ Verſe was never underſtood © 
or practis'd by our Fathers; even Cites. himſelf did | 
not much oppoſe it: And every one was willing to ac | 
knowledge how much our Poeſy is improv'd, by the | 
bappineſs of ſome Writers yet living; who firſt taught = 
us to mould our Thoughts into ealy and fignificant- 
Words; to retrench the Superfluities of Expreflion, and | 
to make our Rhyme ſo properly a Part of the Verſe, | 
that. it ſhould never mi the Senſe, but it ſelf be led 5 
and govern'd by it. bes | _—_ 
Eugenius was going to continue this Diſcourſe, when | 
. - Lifidetus told him that it was neceſſary, before they pro- 
ceeded further, to take a ſtanding Meaſure of their Con- 
troverſy ; for how was it poſlible to be decided who- 
writ the beſt Plays, before we know what a Play ſhould: 
be ? but, this once agreed on- by both Parties, each. 
might have Recourſe to it, either to prove his own Ad- 
vantages, or to diicover the Failings of his Adverſary. 
Ne had no ſooner ſaid this, but all deſir d the Favour 
of him to give the Definition of a Play; and they were 
the more importunate, becauſe neither Ariſotle, nor- 
Horace, nor any other, who had writ of that Subject, 
„% ůͤ— :!:. oma anon 74. ES 
Liiifadeius, after ſome modeſt Denials, at laſt confeſs'd he: 
had a rude Notion df it; indeed rather a Deſcription than 
a Definition: but which ſerv'd to guide him in his pri- 
vate Thoughts, when he was to make a judgment of 
what others writ: That he conceiv'd a Play ought to be, 
A juft and lively Image of human Nature, repreſenting its 
Paſſions and Humours, aud the Changes of Fortune to which, 
it is ſubject; for the Delight and Iuſtructiom of Mantind.. 
This Definition (though Crites rais'd a Logical Obje-; 
Rion againſt it; that it was only à genere & fine, and fo, | 
| "1 | not; 
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not altogether perfect; ) was yet well received by the 
reſt: And after they had given order to the Water-men 
to turn their Barge, and row ſoftly, that they might . 
take the wg of the Evening in beet on Crites, 
being deſired by the Company to in, e on be- 
half ef the e, in d ener + 1 8 

If Confidence preſage a Victory, Eugenius, in his own 
Opinion, has already triumphed over the Ancients; no- 
thing ſeems more eaſy to him, than to overcome thoſe 
whom it is our greateſt Praiſe to have imitated well: for 
we do not only bud upon their Foundations; but by 
their Models. Dramatique Poefie had time enough, reck- 
oning from Theſp:s (who firſt invented it) to Arifophanes, 
t be born, to grow up, and to flouriſh in Maturity. It 
has been obſerved of Arts and Sciences, that in one and 
the ſame Century they have arriv'd to great Perfection; 
and no wonder, ſince every Age has a kind of Univer- 
ſal Genius, which inclines thoſe that live in it to ſome 
particular Studies: The Work then being OO by 
many Hands, muſt of neceſſity go forward. =} 
Is it not evident, in theſe laſt hundred Years (when 
the Study of Philoſophy has been the Buſineſs of all the 
Firtuofi in Chriſtendom) that almoſt a New Nature has 
been reveal'd to us? that more Errors of the School have 
been detected, more uſeful Experiments in Philoſophy 
have been made, more noble Secrets in Opticks, Me- 
dicine, Anatomy, Aſtronomy, diſcover'd, than in all 
thoſe credulous and doting Ages from Ariſtotle to us ? 
So true it is that nothing fpreads more faſt than Sci- 


+ 


ence, when rightly and generally cultivated. . 
Add to this, the more than common Emulation that 
was in thoſe times of writing well; which though it 
be found in all Ages, and all Perſons that pretend to the 
"fame Reputation; yet Poeſy being then in more Eſteem 
than now it is, had greater Honours decreed to the Pro- 
fſeſſors of it; and conſequently the Rivalſhip was more 
high between them; they had Judges ordain'd to decide 
their Merit, and Prizes to rewardit ; and Hiſtorians have 
been diligent to record of AZ /chylus, Euripides, Sopho- 
cles, Lycephron, and the reſt of them, both who they 
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were that vanquiſſi'd in theſe Wars of the Theatre, and 
how often they were crown'd : While the Aan Kings 
and Grecian Common-wealths ſcarce afforded them a 
nobler Subject, than the unmanly Luxuries of a debauch'd 
Court, or giddy Intrigues of a Factious City. Al 
æmulatio ingenia (faith Paterculus) & nunc invidia, nunc 
admiratio incitationem accendit; Emulation is the Spur 
of Wit, and ſometimes Envy, ſometimes Admiration 
quickens our Endeayours. 


But now fince the Rewards of Honour are taken a- 

way, that virtuous Emulation 1s turn'd into dire& Ma- 
lice; yet ſo ſlothful, that it contents it ſelf to condemn 
and cry down others, without attempting to do better; 
Tis a Reputation too unprofitable, to take the neceſſary 

Pains for it; yet wiſhing they had it, that Deſire is in- 

- citement enough to hinder others from it. And this, in 
ſhort, Eugenius, is the reaſon, why you have now ſo 
few good Poets; and fo many ſevere Judges: Certainly, 
to imitate the Ancients well, much Labour and ſtrong 
Study is required : Which Pains, I have already ſhewn, 

our Poets would want incouragement to take, if yet they 
had Ability to go through the Work. Thoſe Ancients 

have been Hithtal Imitators, and wiſe Obſervers of that 

Nature which is ſo torn and ill repreſented in our Plays; 
they have handed down to us a perfect Reſemblance of 

her; which we, like ill Copyers, neglecting to look on, 
have rendred monſtrous, and disfigur'd. But, that you 
may know how much you are indebted to thoſe your 
Maſters, and be aſhamed to have ſo ill requited them: I 
muſt remember you, that all the Rules by which we” 
practiſe the Drama at this Day, (either ſuch as relate to 
the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the Plot; or the Epiſodi- 
cal Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, Narrations, and 
other Beauties, which are not eſſential to the Play ;) were 
delivered to us from the Obſervations which A4ri/ftotle 
made, of thoſe Poets, who either lived before him, or 
were his Contemporaries: We have added nothing of 

our own, except we have the Confidence to ſay our Wit 
1s better ; Of which none boaſt in this our Age, but ſuch. 
as underſtand not theirs. Of that Book which TI 
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has left us, , Ileirinns, Horace his Art of Poetry, 
is an excellent Comment, and, I believe, reſtores to us. 
that ſecond Book of his concerning Comedy, which is 
wanting in him. 8 he) 

Out of theſe two have been extracted the famous 
Rules which the French call, Des Trois Unitez, or, The 


Three Unities, which ought to be obſerv'd in every 
regular Play; namely, of Time, Place, and Action. 
The Unity of Lime they comprehend in twenty four 
Hours, the compaſs of a Natural Day; or as near it as 
can be contriv'd : And the Reaſon of it is obvious to e- 
very one, that the Time of 45 agent Action, or Fable 
of the Play, ſhould be proportion'd as near as can be to 
the Duration of that Time in which it is repreſented; 
fince therefore all Plays are acted on the Theatre in a 
. — of Time much within the compaſs of twenty four 

ours, that Play is to be thought the neareſt Imitation 
of Nature, whoſe Plot or Action is confin'd within that 
Time; and, by the ſame Rule which concludes this gene- 
ral Proportion of Time, it follows, that all the Parts of it 
are (as near as may be) to be equally ſub- divided; name- 
Iy, tat one Act take not up the ſuppos d Time of half 
a day; which is out of Proportion to the reſt; ſince the 
other four are then to be ſtraitned within the Compaſs of 
the remaining half; for it is unnatural, that one Act, 
which being ſpoke or written, is not longer than the reſt, 
ſhould be ſuppos'd. longer by the Audience; tis there- 
fore the Poets Duty, to take care that no Act ſhould be 
imagin d to exceed the Time in which at is repreſented on 
the Stage; and that the Intervals and Inequalities of Time 
be ſuppos'd to fall out between the Acts. 
This Rule of Time how well it has been obſerv'd by 
the Ancients, moſt of their Plays will witneſs ; you ſee. 
them in their Tragedies (wherein to follow this Rule, 
is certainly. moſt difficult) | from the very Beginning of 
their Plays, lng cloſe into that part of the Story 
which they intend for the Action or principal Object of. 
it: Leaving the former Part to be delivered by Narration: 
So that they ſet the Audience, 'as it were, at the Poſt. 
where the Race is to be concluded: And ſaving __ the 
1 | : ous. 
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tedious Expectation of ſeeing the Poet ſet out and ride 
the Beginning of the Courſe, they ſuffer you not to be- 
hold him, till he is in fight of the Goal, and juſt upon 


Tg | | 
l For the Second Unity, which is that of Place, the An- 


cients meant by it, That the Scene ought to be conti- 


nued a the Play, in the ſame Place where it was 


laid in the Beginning: For the Stage, on which it is repre- 
ſented, being but one and the ſame Place, it is unnatu- 


ral to conceive it many; and thoſe far diſtant from one 
another. I will not deny, but by the Variation of paint- 
ed Scenes, the Fancy (which in theie Caſes will contrj- 
bute to its own Deed may ſometimes imagine it ſeve- 
ral Places, with ſome Appearance of Probability ; yet it 
ſtill carries the greater likelihood of Truth, if thoſe Places 
be ſuppos'd ſo near each other, as in the ſame Town or 
City, which may all be comprehended under the larger 
Denomination of one Place: For a greater Diſtance will 
bear no proportion to the ſhortneſs of time, which 1s 
allotted in the Acting, to paſs from one of them to ano- 


ther. For the Obſervation of this, next to the Ancients, 


the French are to be moſt commended. They tye them- 


{elves ſo ſtrictly to the Unity of Place, that you never 


ſee in any of their Plays, a Scene chang d in the middle 


of an Act: If the Act begins in a Garden, a Street, or 


Chamber, tis ended in the ſame Place; and that you ma 
know it to be the ſame, the Stage is ſo ſupplied wi 
Perſons, that it is never empty all the time: He who en- 
ters ſecond has Buſineſs with him who was on before; 
and before the ſecond quits the Stage, a third appears who 
has Buſineſs with him. 1 5 
This Corneille calls La Liaiſon des Scenes, the Continui- 
ty or joining of the Scenes; and tis a good Mark of a 
well contriv'd Play, when all the Perſons are known 
to each other, every one of them has ſome Affairs 
with all the reft. AP | . 
As for the Third Unity, which is that of Action, the 
Ancients meant no other by it than what the Logicians 
do by their Finis, the End or Scope of any Action; 


That which is the firſt in Intention, and laſt in Execu- 
8 __ hon: 
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tion: Now the Poet is to aim at one great and com- 
leat Action, to the carrying on of which all things in 
5 Tis Play, even the very Obſtacles, are to be ſubſervient ; 
and the Reaſon of this is as evident as any of the for- 
mer. f Went 
For two Actions equally labour'd and driven on by 
the Writer, would deſtroy the Unity of the Poem; it 
would be no longer one Play, but two: Not but that + 
"  ®*there may be many Actions in a Play, as Ben. Fohn/or: 
"has obſerv'd in his Di/ſcoverzes, but they muſt be all ſub- 
ſervient to the great one, which our Language happily 
_ - "expreſſes in the Name of Under-plots: Such as in Je. 
"rence's Eunuch is the difference and reconcilement of Thais 
and Phedria, which is not the chief Buſineſs of the Play, 
but promotes the Marriage of Chzrea and Chremes's Siſter, 
rincipally intended by the Poet. There ought to be 
but one Action, ſays Corneille, that is, one compleat 
Action which leaves the Mind of the Audience in a full 
Repoſe: but this cannot be brought to paſs, but by many 
other imperfect Actions which conduce to it, and hold 
the Audience in a delightful Suſpenſe of what will be. 
If by theſe Rules (to omit any other drawn from 
ng the Precepts and PraQtice of the Ancients) we ſhould 
judge our modern Plays ;*tis probable, that few of them 
would endure'the 'Tryal : That which ſhould be the 
Buſineſs of a Day, takes up in ſome of them an Age; 
Inſtead of one Action they are the Epitomes of a Man's 
Life; and for orie Spot of Ground (which the Stage 
ſhould repreſent) we are ſometimes in more Countries 
than the Map can ſhow us. 5 
But if we will allow the Ancients to have contriv'd 
well, we muſt acknowledge them to have written bet- 
ter. Queſtionleſs we are deprived of a great Stock of 
Wit in the loſs of Menander amongſt the Greek Poets, 
and of Cæcilius, Afranius, and Varius among the Romans. 
We may gueſs at Menander s Excellency, by the Plays of 
Terence, who tranſlated ſome of them ; And yet wanted 
Jo much of him, that he was called by C. Cz/ar the 
Half-Menander.; and may judge of Varius, by the Teſti- 
monies of Horace, Martial, and Velleius Paterculus : * Tis 
| =” | Pro- 
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probablc that theſe, could they be recover'd, would de- 
cide the Controverſy ; but ſo long as Ariflophanes and 
Plautus are extant; while the Tragedies of Euripides, So⸗ 
dhocles, and Seneca are in our Hands, I can never ſee one 
of thoſe Plays which are now written, but it encreaſes 
my Admiration of the Ancients and yet I muſt ac- 


knowledge further, that to admire them as we ought, 


we ſhould underſtand them better tharf we do. Doubt- 
leſs many things appear flat to us, the Wit of which de- 
ded on ſome Cuſtom or Story which never came to 


our Knowledge; or perhaps on ſome Criticiſm in their 
Language, which being ſo long dead, and only re- 


maining in their Books, tis not poſſible they ſhou'd 
make us underſtand perfectly. To read Macrobius, ex- 


plaining the Propriety and Elegancy of many Words in 


Virgil, which I had before paſs'd over without confidera- 


tien, as common things, is enough to aſſure me that I 


ought to think the ſame of Terence ; and that in the Purity 


of his Style (which Tu/ly ſo much valued, that he ever 


carried his Works about him) there is yet left in him 
great room for Admiration, if I knew but where to 
place it. In the mean time, I muſt defire you to take 
notice, that the greateſt Man of the laſt Age (Ben. Fohn- 


ſen) was willing to give place to them in all things: 


{s'd Imitator of Horace, but a 
learned Plagiary of all the others; ybu track him every 
where in their Snow. If Horace, Lucan, Petronius 
Arbiter, Seneca, and Fuvenal, had their own from 
him, there are few ſerious Thoughts which are new 


He was not only a profeſs 


in him ; you will pardon me therefore, if I preſume 


he lov'd their Faſhion when he wore their Cloaths. 
But fince I have otherwiſe a great veneration for him, 


and you, Exgenius, prefer him above all other Poets, 


1 will uſe no further Arguments to you than his Ex- 
ample : I will produce before you Father Ben. dreſs'd 
in all the Ornaments and Colours of the Ancients, you 
will need no other Guide to our Party, if you follow 
him; and whether you conſider the bad Plays of our 
Age, or regard the good Plays of the laſt, both — 


— 


| 
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beſt and worſt of the modern Poets, will equally in- 


had waited with ſome Impatience for it, thus be | 
l Thaveobſervedin your Speech, that the former Part of 


ſtruct you to admire the Ancients. | 
Crites had no ſooner left ſpeaking, but Eugenius, who 


it is convincing, as to what the Moderns have profited 
by the Rules of the Ancients ; but in the latter you are 
careful to conceal how much they have excelPd them: 
We own all the Helps we have from them, and want 
neither Veneration nor Gratitude, while we acknow- 


ledge, that to overcome them we muſt make uſe of the 


Advantages we haye received from them; but to theſe 
Aſſiſtances we have join'd our own Induſtry ; for (had 


we fat down with a dull Imitation of them) we might 


then have loſt ſomewhat of the old Perfection, but ne- 
ver acquir'd any that was new. We draw not there- 
fore after their Lines, but thoſe of Nature; and having 
the Life before us, beſides the Experience of all they 
knew, it is no wonder if we hit ſome Airs and Features 
which they have miſs'd. I deny not what you urge of 
Arts and Sciences, that they have flouriſhed in l es 
more than others; but your Inſtance in Philoſophy 
makes for me: For if Natural Cauſes be more known 
now than in the time of 4r;fotle, becauſe more ſtudied, 
it follows, that Poeſy and other Arts may, with the 
fame Pains, arrive il nearer to Perfection; and, that 


granted, it will reſt for you to prove, that they wrought 


more perfect Images of human Life, than we; which, 
ſeeing in your Diſcourſe you have avoided to make 
e it ſhall now be my task to ſhew you ſome Part 
of their Defects, and ſame- few Excellencies of the Mo- 
derns; and I think: there is none among us can imagine 
I do it enyiouſly, or with ſe to detract from them; 
for what Intereſt of Fame or Profit can the living loſe by 


the Reputation of the dead; on the other fide, it is a 


great Truth which Velltius Paterculus affirms, Audita- 


wiſts libentius laudamus ; & preſentia inuidid, præterita 
admirationc proje uimur ; & his nos obrui, illis inſtrui 


credimus: That Praiſe or Cenſure is certainly the moſt 
ſincere, which unbrib'd Poſterity ſhall give us. 
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Be pleaſed then, in the firſt Place, to take notice, that 
the Greek Poefy, which Crites has affirm'd to have arriv'd 
to Perfection in the Reign of the old Comedy, was ſo far 
from it, that the Diſtinction of it into Acts was uot 
known to them; or if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deli- 
ver d to us, that we cannot make it out. | 
All we know of it is from the ſinging of their Cho- 
rus, and that too is fo uncertain, that in ſome of their 
Plays we have reaſon to conjecture they ſung more than 
five times. Arifotle indeed divides the integral Parts of 
a Play into four: Firft, the Protaffs, or Entrance, which 
gives light only ts the Characters of the Perſons, and 
ee very little into any part of the Action: Second- 
„ the Epirafis, or working up of the Plot, where the 
grows warmer: The Defign or Action of it is 
drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing that it 
will come to paſs : Thirdly, the 3 call'd by the 
Romans, Status, the Height, and Growth of the 
Piay : We may call it properly the Counter-turn, which 
deftroys that Expectation, imbroils the Action in new 
Difficulties, and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in 
which it found you; as you may have obſerved in a vio- 
lent Stream, reſiſted by a narrow Paſſage ; it runs round 
to an Eddy, and carries back 'the Waters with more 
ſwiftneſs than it brought them on. Laſtly, the Cataftre- 
phe, which the Grecians call'd aus, the French, le de- 
nouement, and we, the diſcovery or unravelling of the 
Plot: There you ſee all things ſettling again upon their 
firſt Foundations, and the Obſtacles which hindred the 
Deſign or Action of the Play once remov'd, it ends with 
that Reſemblance of Truth and Nature, that the Audi- 
ence are fatisfied with the Conduct of it. Thus this 
great Man deliver'd to us the Image of a Play, and I 
muſt confeſs-it is ſo lively, that from thence much light 
has been deriv'd to the forming it more perfectly into 
Acts and Scenes; but what Poet firſt limited to five the 
Number of the Acts I know not; only we ſee it fo 
firmly eftabliſh'd in the time of Horace, that he gives it 
for a Rule in Comedy; New brewior quinto, neu 12 pro- 
aid 
to 


ductior actu: So that you ſee the Grecians cannot 
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to have conſummated this Art: writing rather by En- 
trances, than by Acts; and having rather a general in- 
digeſted Notion of a Play, than knowing how, and where 
to beſtow the particular Graces of it. I 

"But fince the Spaniards at this Day allow but three 
Acts, which they call Zornadas, to a Play; and the Va- 
Lans, in many of theirs follow them; when I condemn 
the Ancients, I declare it is not altogether. becauſe they 
have not five Acts to every Play, but becauſe they have 
not confin'd themſelves to one certain Number; *tis 
building an Houſe without a Model: And when they 
Succeeded in ſach Undertakings, they ought to have ſa- 
crific'd to Fortune, not to the Muſes. 1 | 
+ Next, for the Plot, which A4r:/otle call'd 5 ud dos, 
and often Tay Tezyuaror e νẽt, and from him 
the Romans Fabula, it has already been judiciouſſy ob- 
ſerv'd by a late Writer, that in their Tragedies it was 
only ſome Tale deriv'd from Thebes or Troy, or at leaſt 
ſome thing that happen'd in thoſe two. Ages ; .which 
was worn ſo | thread-bare by the Pens of all the Epi 


Poets, and even by Tradition it ſelf of the Talkative 


 Greeklings (as Ben. Fobnſon calls them) that before it came 
upon the Stage, it was already known to all the Audi- 


_ "ence: And the People, ſo ſoon as ever they heard the 


Name of * knew as well as the Poet, that he had 
kilPd his Father by a Miſtake, and committed Inceſt 


with his Mother, before the Play; that they were now) 


to hear of a great Plague, an Oracle, and the Ghoſt of 
Laius: So that they fate with a yawning kind of Ex- 
pectation, till he was to come with his Eyes pull'd out, 
and ſpake a hundred or more Verſes in a Tragick Tone, 
in complaint of his Misfortunes. But one Oedipus, Her- 
cules, or Medea, had been tolerable ; poor People, they 
ſcap'd not ſo good cheap: they had füll the Chapon Bou- 
illl ſet before them, till their 4 petites were cloy'd with 
the fame Diſh, and the Noel being gone, the Plea- 
. fure vaniſh'd : So that one main End of Dramatick Poefy 
in its Definition, which was to cauſe Delight, was of 
conſequence deſtroy c. F 
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In their Comedies, The Romans generally borrow'd 
their Plots from the Greek Poets; and theirs was com- 
monly a little Girl ſtollen or wandred from her Parents, 
brought back unknown to the City, there got with 
Child by .ſome lewd young Fellow ; who, by the help 
of his Servant, cheats his Father: and when her time 
comes, to cry Juno Lucina fer opem; one or other ſees 
a little Box or Cabinet which was carried away with 
her, and ſo diſcovers her to her Friends, if ſome God 
do not prevent it, by coming down in a Machine, and 
taking the thanks of it to himſelf. | Ro 
. By. the Pla du may gueſs much of the Characters of 
the Perſons. "Mn old Father, who would willingly before 
he dies ſee his Son well married; his debauch'd Son, 
kind in his Nature to his Miſtreſs, but miſerably in 
want of Money ; a Servant or Slave, who has ſo much 
Wit to ſtrike in with him, and help to dupe his Father, 
a Braggadochio Captain, a . Paraſite, a Lady of 
Pleaſure. | - pi | p 
As for the poor honeſt Maid, on whom the Story is 
built, and who ought; to be one of the principal Actors 
in the Play, ſhe is commonly a Mute in it: She has the 
breeding of the Old Elixabeth way, which was for 
Maids to be ſeen, and not to be heard; and it is enough 
you know ſhe is willing to be married, when the F in 
Act requires it. | : Th 


| Theſe are Plots built after the alia? Mode of Houſes, 


you ſee-through them all at once; the Characters are 
indeed the Imitations of Nature, but ſo narrow as if 
they had imitated ouly an Eye or an Hand, and did not 


dare to venture on the Lines of a Face, or the Proporti- + 


on of a Body. . 'W 6 6363 
But in how ftraight a compaſs ſoever they have 
bounded their Plots and Characters, we will paſs it by, 
if they have regularly purſued. them, and perfectly ob- 
ſerv'd thoſe: three Unities of Time, Place and Action: 


the knowledge of which you ſay is deriv'd to us from 
them. But in the firſt Place give me leave to tell you, 
that the Unity of Place, however it. might be practiſed 
by them, was never any of their Rules: We neither 


find 
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find it in 4riftetle, Horace, or any who have written of 
it, till in our Age the French Poets ſirſt made it a Pre- 
cept of the Stage. The Unity of Time, even Terence 
hamdelf (who was the beſt and moſt regular of them) 


has neglected: His Heautanti meren menos or Self. puniſſier 
tales up viſibly two Days, ſays Scaliger; the two firſt 
Acts concluding the firſt Day, the three laſt the Day en- 


ſuing; and Earipides, in tying himſelf to one Day, has 
commutted an ity never to be wen him: For 
in ene of his Tragedies he has made 

Athens to Thebes, which was about forty. Exel Miles, 
under the Walls of it to give Battel, and g Victo- 
rious in the next Act; and yet from the time of his 
Departure to the return of the Nuntius, who gives the 
Relation of his Victory, Atbra and the Chorus have 
* Verſes; which is not for every Mile a 
Verſe. Ke: 

Tbe like Error is as evident in Terence his Eanuch, 
when Laches, the old Man, enters by miſtake into the 
ene Thats, _ betwixt his Exit, —_—_ En- 
trance of Pythias, who comes to give ample Relation of 
the Diſorders he - has rais'd 1 4 by Parmeno who was 


5 go from 


leſt upon the Stage, has not above five Lines to fpeak : 
C'eft bien employer un temps fi court, ſays the French Poet, 


who farniſh'd me with one of the Obſervations : And 
almoſt all their Tragedies will afford us Examples of the 


like Nature. 


Tis true, they have kept the Continuity, or as you 
calPd it, Ziaz/ox des Scenes, fornewhat better: two do not 
y come in together, talk, and go out toge- 
ther; and other two ſucceed them, and do the ſame 


throughout the Act, which the Engliſb call by the Name 
af fingle Scenes; but the reaſon is, becauſe they have 


ſeldom above two or three Scenes, properly focalF'd, in 
every Act; for it is to be accounted a new Scene, not on- 
ly every time the Stage is empty, but every Perſon who 
enters, tho to others, makes it ſo; becauſe he intro- 
duces 2 new Baſineſs: Now the Plots of their Plays be- 
ing narrow, and the Perſons few, one of their Acts was 


_ written in à lefs compats than one of our well-wronght 


Scenes, 
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Scenes, and yet they are often deficient even in this : To 


go no further than Terence, you find in the Eunuch, An- 


tip ho entring ſingle in the midſt of the third AR, after 
Chremes and Pythias were gone off: In the fame Play 


you have likewife Dorias beginning the fourth Act alone; 


and after ſhe has made a Relation of what was done at 


the Soldier's entertainment (which by the way was very 


artificial, becaufe ſhe was preſum'd to 

to the Audience, and to acquaint them with what was 
Neceflary to be known, but yet ſhould have been fo 
contriv'd by the Poet, as to have been told by Perſons of 
the Drama to one another, and ſo by them to have 
come to the Knowledge of the People) ſhe quits the 
Stage, and Ppædria enters next, alone likewiſe : He alſo 


gives you an Account of himſelf, and of his returning 


from the Country in Monalagne, to which unnatural way 


of Narration Terence is ſubject in all his Plays: In his 
Adelpbi or Brothers, Syrus and Demea enter; after the 
Scene was broken by the Departure of Strata, Geta and 


Canthara; and indeed you can ſcarce look into any of 
his Comedies, where you will nor preſently difcover the 
* Interruption. 1 

But as they have fail'd both in laying of their Plots, 
and in the Management, fwerving from the Rules of their 
own Art, by miſ-repreſenting Nature to us, in which 


they have ill ſatisfied one Intention of a Play, which was 
Delight; fo in the inſtructive Part they have err'd worſe: 


Inftead of puniſhing Vice, and rewarding Virtue, they 
have often ſhewn a proſperous Wick 8, and an un- 


happy Piety: They have ſet before us a bloody Image of 


Rev in Medea, and given her Dragons to convey her 
fafe le Puniſhment. A Priam and 4/iyanax murder ' d, 
and Caſſandra raviſh'd, and the Luft and Murder ending 
in the Victory of him who acted them. In ſhort, there 
is no Indecorum in any of our modern Plays, which, if 
I would excuſe, I could not ſhadow with Authori- 
ty from the Ancients. . | 5 8 AN, 

And one farther Note of them let me leave you: Tra- 


gedies and Comedies were not writ then as they are 
now, promiſcuouſſy, by the ſame Perſon ; but he who 
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found his Genius bending to the one, never attempted the 
other way. This is ſo plain, that I need not inſtance to you, 
that Ariſlaphanes, Plautus, Terence, never any of then writ - 
a Tragedy; /Z/chylus, Euripides, Sophocles and Seneca ne- 


| ver meddled with Comedy: The Sock and Buskin were 


not worn by the ſame. Poet. Having then ſo much care 
to excel in one kind, very little is to be pardon'd them if 
they miſcarried in it ; and this would lead me to the Con- 
ſideration of their Wit, had not Cr:zes given me ſuffici- 
ent Warning not to be too bold in my Judgment of it; 
becauſe the guages .being dead, and many of the Cu- 
ſtoms, and little Accidents on which it depended, loſt to 
us, we are not competent Judges of it. But tho I 

rant, that here and there we may miſs the Application 
of a Proverb or a Cuſtom, yet a thing well ſaid will be 
Wit in all Languages; and tho' it may loſe ſomething 
in the Tranſlation, yet to him who reads it in the Ori- 
ginal, tis ſtill the ſame; He has an Idea of its Excel- 
lency, tho? it cannot paſs from his Mind into any other 
Expreſſion or Words than thoſe in which he finds it. 
When Phedria in the Eunuch had a Command from his 


Miſtreſs to be abſent two Days, and encouraging him- 


{elf to go through with it, ſaid, Tandem ego non illã ca- 
ream, f opus fit, wel totum triduum? Parmeno, to mock 
the Softneſs of his Maſter, lifting up his Hands and Eyes, 
cries out as it were in admiration, Hui] univerſum tri- 
duum ! the Elegancy of which ani ver ſum, tho' it cannot 


be rendred in our Language, yet leaves an Impreſſion on 


our Souls: But this happens ſeldom in him, in Plautus 
oftner; Who is infinitely too bold in his Metaphors and 
coyning Words, out of which many times his Wit is 
nothing; which queſtionleſs was one reaſon why Horace 


falls upon him ſo ſeverely in thoſe Verſes: £ 


Se proawi noftri Plautines & numeros, & 
©. +  Laudavere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque, © 
FF CH BI 2, 0g OTNTOG 
For Horace himſelf was cautious to obtrude anew Word 
mn his Readers, and makes Cuſtom and common Uſe the 
beſt Meaſure of receiving it into our Writings. - 4 | 


— 
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5 Multa renaſcentur que nunc cecidere, cadentque ; 
Quæ nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, i valet uſus, 
Ducm penes, arbitrium eft, & jus, & norma loguendi. 


The not obſerving this Rule is that which the World 


has blam'd in our Satyriſt Cleveland; to expreſs a thing 


hard and unnaturally, is his new way of Elocution: 
Tis true, no Poet but may ſometimes uſe a Catachreſis; 


i Firgil does it, 


Miſtaque e C o bega Fundet Acantho, 
In his Eclogue of Pollio; and in his ſeventh LEneid, 


Mirantur & unde, 


Miratur nemus, inſuetum fulgentia lange 
Scuta wirim fluvio, pictaſgue innare carinas. 


| And Ovid once fo modeſtly, that he aſks leave to do 2 


11 85 verbo audacia detur, | 
Haud metuam ſummi dixifſe Palatia cœli. 


1 Calling the Court of Jupiter by the Name of Auguſtus 


bis Palace, tho' in another place he is more bold, where 
he ſays, Et longas viſent Capitolia pompas.. But to do this 


always, and never be able to write a Line without it, 
tho* it may be admir'd by ſome few: Pedants, will not 


paſs upon thoſe who know that Wit is beſt convey'd to 


us in the moſt eaſy Language; and is moſt to be ad- 
mir'd when a great Thought comes dreſt in words ſo 
commonly receiv'd, that it is underſtood by the meaneſt 
Apprehenſions, as the beſt Meat is the moſt eafily di- 


geſted. But we cannot read a Verſe of Cleveland's. with- 


ſwallow :: He gives us many times a hard Nut to break 
t 


aur Teeth, without a Kernel for our Pains... So that 


Donn 's, That the one gives aer ee in com- 


— 
* 


[ 
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mon Language, tho' fough Cadence; the other gives us 
common Thoughts in abſtruſe Words: Tis — ſome 
places his Wit is independent of his Words, as in that of 


; the Rebel Scot : 


Had Cain been Scot, God wworld bee chang'd his . 1 
Not fore d him wander, but confin'd him home. 


e ie defer 7 This is Wit in all Bangunges: 
*Tis like Mercury, never to be loſt or kilbd: N ſo 
HE aw es 


For Beauty, like White-Pow der, 8 * TH 
Aud yet the filent Hypoerite deſtroys. N 


You ſee the laſt Line is highly Metaphorical, but it 
15 1 ſoft. and gentle, that it does not ſhock us as we 
read it. | „ "oO | 

But, to return from whence I have digreſs'd, to the 
Conſideration of the Ancients Writing and their Wit, 
(of which, by this time, you will grant us in ſome meaſure 
to be fit Judges,) Tho' I ſee many excellent Thoughts 
in Seneca; yet he, of them who had a Genius moſt pro- 
per for the Stage, was Ovid; he had a way of writing 
1 fit to ſtir up «oy Admiration and -Concernment, 
which are the Objects of a Tragedy, and to ſhew the 
Various Movements of a Soul combating betwixt two - 
different Paſſions, that had he liv'd in our Age; or in his 
own could have writ with our Advantages, no Man 
but muſt have yielded to him; and therefore I am con- 
fident the Mraepn is hone of his; for though I eſteem it 
for the Gravity and Sententioufneſs of it, which he Him - 
ſeripti gravitate Tragedia wincit; yet it moves not my 
Soul enough to judge that he, who in the Epique way 
© wrote things {6 near the Drama, as the Story of Myr- 
ha, of Camms and-BybH#s, and the reft, ſhould ffir up no 
more Concernment where he moſt endegyour'd* it. The 
Madſter-piece of Sezeca I hold to be that Scene in the 
Tales, where Ves is Teeking for Afyanax to Son . 
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him: There you fee the Tenderneſs of a Mother, ſo re- 
= 8 in Audromuchr, that it raiſes Compaſſion to a 
igh in the Reader, and bears the neareſt Reſem- 
blance of any thing in the Tragedies of the Ancients, 
to the excellent Scenes of Paſſion in Sha#eſpear, or in 
Fleicber: For Love Scenes you will find few amon 
them, their Tragtele Ports dealt not wick cht oft Paß 
ſion, but with Luſt, Cruelty, Revenge, Ambition, and 
thoſe bloody Actions they produt'd; which were more 
capable of raiſing Horrour than Compaſſion in an Au- 
dience: Leaving Loye untouck'd, whoſe Gentleneſs would 
have temper'd them, which is the moſt frequent of all 
the Paſſions, and whith being the private Goncernment 
of every Perfon, is ſooth'd by viewing its own Image in 
a publick Entertainment. | | : | 
Among their Comedies, we find a Scene or two of 
Tenderneſs, and that where you would leaſt expect it, 
in Plautus; but to ſpeak generally, their Lovers ſay 
little, when they ſe: each other, but aninn mera, vita 
mita; Con x, οννν, as the Women in Fawenal's time 
us d to cry oft in the Fury of their Kindneſs : Any ſud- 
den guſt of Paſſion (as an Ecftafy of Love in an unex- 
eget! Meeting) cannot better be expreſs'd than in a 
Word, and a Sigh, breaking one another. Nature is 
dumb on ſuch Occafions, arid to make ker ſpeak, would 
be to tepteſent Het unlike her ſelf. But there are a thou- 
ſand other Coticernments of Lovers, as Jealouſies, Com- 
laints, Contrivances, and the' like, where not to 4 in | 
their Minds at large to each other, were to be wanting 
to their own Love, and to the Expectation of the Au- 
dience; who Watch tlie Movements of their Minds, as 
much as the Changes of their Fortunes. For the imagin- 
ing of the flrſt is properly the Work of a Poet, the 
latter he borrows from the Hiſtorlanmn. 
Eugettius was ee Top that part of His Diſcourſe, 
when Crites intetrupted him. I ſee, ſaid he, Eagenins 
and I are never like to have this Queſtion decided be- 
twixt us; for he maintains the Moderfis have atquird a 
new Perfection in Writing, I can only grant they have 
alteted the Mode of it. H — _ | 
2 | 0 
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of great Appetites, Lovers of Beef broil'd upon the Coals, 
and good Fellows; contrary to the Practice of the French 
Romances, whole Heroes neither eat, nor drink, nor 
fleep for Love. Virgil makes neas a bold Avower 
of his own Virtues, $f. 8 . 


Sum pius AÆneas famd ſuper ethera notus 3. 


which in the civility of our Poets is the Character of a 
Fanfaron or Hector: For with us the Knight takes oc- 
caſion .to-walk out, or ſleep, to avoid the Vanity of tel- 
lng his own Story, which the truſty. Squire is ever to 
perform for him. So in their Love-Scenes, of which 
Eugenius ſpoke laſt, the Ancients were more hearty, we 

more talkative : They writ Love as it was then the Mode 
to make it, and I will grant this much to Eugenius, that | 

perhaps one of their Poets, had he liv'd in our Age, I 


Si foret hoc nofirum fato delapſus in æ .. 


{as Horace ſays of Lucilius) he had alter d many things; 
not that they were not natural before, but that he might 
accommodate himſelf to the Age in which he liv'd ; yet 
in the mean time we are not to conclude any thing raſh- 
ly againſt thoſe great Men, but preſerve to them the Dig. 
nity of Maſters, and give that Honour to their Memories, 
(Rus Libitina ſacravit. ;) part of which we expect may 
be paid to w.am-fature f 
This Moderation of Crites, as it was Peabng to all the 
Company, ſo it put an end to that. Diſpute ; which. Eu- 
genius, who ſeem d to have the better of the Argument, 
would urge no farther: But Zifide:us, after he had ac- 

| knowledg'd himſelf of Eugenius his Opinion concernin 
the Ancients; yet told him he had forborn, till his Di 
courſe were ended, .to,aſk him, Why he preferr d the 
. - Englih Plays above thoſe of other Nations? And whe- 

_ ve une not to ſubmit our Stage to the Exactneſs 
J :-- od dnt en  Bonches bo, 
'Tho', faid Eugenius, I am at all times ready to defend 
the Honour of my Country againſt the French, and to 
5 | ; j - MaAln- 
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maintain, we are as well able to vanquiſh them with our 


' Pens, as our Anceſtors have been with their Swords; yet, 
if you pleafe, added he, looking upon Neander, I will 


commit this Cauſe to my Friend's management; his Opi- 
nion of our Plays is the ſame with mine: And beſides, 
there is no reaſon, that Cr:zes and I, who have now left 
the Stage, ſhould re enter ſo ſuddenly upon it; which is. 


againſt the Laws of Comedy. 


If the Queſtion had been Rated, replied Liſſdeiur, who 
had writ beſt, the French or Engliſb forty Years ago, I 


ſhould have been of your Opinion, and adjudged the How 
nour to our own Nation; but ſince that time, (ſaid he, 


turning towards Neander) we have been fo long together 


dad Englifomen, that we had no leiſure to be good Poets; 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Jobnſon (who were only capable 
of bringing us to that degree of Perfection which we 


have) were juſt then leaving the World; as if in an Age 
of ſo much Horror, Wit and thoſe milder Studies of Hu- 
manity had no farther buſineſs ' among us. But the 


' Muſes, who ever follow Peace, went to plant in another 
Country; it was then that the great Cardinal of Richliau 


began to take them into his Protection; and that, by his 


Encouragement, Corneille and ſome other French- men re- 

form'd their Pheatre, (which before was as mach below 
ours, as it now ſurpaſſes it and the reſt of Europe ;) But 
| becauſe Crites, in his Diſcourſe for the Ancients, has pre- 
vented me, by obſerving many Rules of the Stage, 
which the Moderns have borrow'd from them; I ſhalt 


only, in ſhort, demand of you, whether you are not 
convinc'd that of all Nations the French have beſt obſery'd; 
them in the Unity of Time you find them ſo ſerupulous, 


_ + that it yet remains a Diſpute among their Poets, wlie- 
ther the artificial Day of twelve Hours, more or leſs, be 
not meant by 4-:ffotle, rather than the natural one of 
twenty four; and conſequently, whether all Plays ought 

not to be redue'd into that compaſs? This I can teſtify, 
that in all their Dramas writ within: theſe laſt twenty 


Years and upwards, I have not obſerv'd any that have 
extended the Time to thirty Hours. In the Unity of Place 


they are full as ſcrupulous ;- for many of their Criticks 
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mit it to that very Spot of Ground where the Play is 
fuppos'd to begin; none of them exceed the compaſs of 
the ſame Town or City. vs 
Ihe Unity of Action in all their Plays is yet more con- 
ſpicuous, for they do not burden them with Under-plots, 
as the Exgif do; which is the reaſon why many Scenes 
of our I ragi-comedies carry on a deſign that is nothing 
of kin to the main Plot; and. that we ſee two diſtinet 
Webs in a Play, like thoſe in ill · wrought Stuffs ; and two 
Actions, that is, two Plays carried on together, to the 
confounding of the Audience; who, before they are warm 
in their Concernments for one Part, are diverted to ano- 
ther; and by that means eſpouſe the Intereſt of neither. 
From hence likewi ſe it ariſes, that the one half of our 
Actors are net known to the other. 'They keep their di- 
' Rances as if they were Mountagues and Capulets, and ſel- 
dom begin an Acquaintance till the lat Scene of the Fifth 
AQ, when they are all to meet upon the Stage. There is 
no Theatre in the World has any thing ſo abſurd as the 
Engliſb Tragi-comedy, tis a Drama of our own Inven- 
tion, and the Faſhion of it is enough to proclaim it ſo; 
here a Courſe of Mirth, there another of Sadneſs and 
Paſſion, and à third of Honour and a Duel: Thus in two 
Hours and a half we run through all the Fits of Bader. 
.'Fhe French aſtord you as much Variety on the ſame Day, 
but they do it not ſo unſeaſonably, or al @ propos, as we: 
Our Poets preient you the Play and the Farce together; 
and our Stages ſtill retain ſomewhat of the original ei- 
vility of the Red Bull. 1 


* 


Ae ulm & pugile media inter carming toſcunt. 

The End of Tragedies + or ſerious Plays, fays 4ri 15 
auge eee ee. 
are not Mirth and Comp ings 1 ? 
is it not evident, that the Poet muſt of neceſlity de- 
ſtroy the former by. intermipgling af the latter? That 
is, he muſt ruin the ſole End and Object of his Tragedy 
to introduce ſomewhat that is forced into it, and is not 
ol the body of it: Would yon not think * 
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reward the Virtue which has been render'd to us there 
- unfortunate. Sometimes the Story has left the Succeſs 
- io doubtfal, that the Writer is free, by the privilege of 
OR In that which of two or more: Relations 


— 
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| mad, who having preſcribed a Purge, ſhould immediate- 


ly order you to take Reſtringents ? | 

But to leave our Plays, and return to theirs, I have ne- 
ted one great Advantage they have had in the Plotting of 
their Tragedies; that is, they are always grounded upon 
ſome known Hiſtory; according to that of Horace, Ex 
noto fictum carmen ſequar ; and in that they have ſo imi- 
tated the Ancients, that they have ſurpaſs'd them. For 
the Ancients, as was obſerv'd befere, took for the foun- 
dation of their Plays ſame Poetical Fiction, ſuch as un- 
der that conſideration could move but little concernment 
in the Audience ; becauſe they already knew the Event 


ef it. But the French goes further: 


He  interweaves Truth with probable Fiction, that 
ze puts a pleaſing Fallacy upon us, mends the intrigues 


of Fate, and diſpenſes with the ſeverity of Hiſtory, to 


diſpute, even then we are wil- 
| the Poet, if he contrives it with * 
has all 'the Audience of his Party ; 

ime his Play is acting: So naturally 

irtue, when our own Intereſt is not in 
take it up as the general Concernment 

u the other fide, if yea, conſider the Hi- 
Shakeſpear, they are rather fo many 


— 
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her in little; to look upon her through the wrong End 

of a Perſpective, and receive her Images not only much 

leſs, but infinitely more imperfect than the Life: This, 

inſtead of making a Play delightful, renders it ridiculous. 
þ Duodcungue oftendis mihi fic, ixeredulerrods; | 


For the Spirit of Man cannot be ſatisfied but with Truth, 


or at leaſt Verifimility z and a Poem is to contain, if not 
7d ru, Yet £ETUpOITIV dhe, as one of the Greek 


Poets has expreſs'd it. 8 
Another thing in which the French differ from us and 


from the Spaniards, is, that they do notembaraſs or cum- 


ber themſelves with too much Plot : They only ent 
ſo much of a Story as will conſtitute one whole and great 
Action ſufficient for a Play; we, who undertake more, do 
but multiply Adventures ; which not being produc'd from 


one another, as Effects from Cauſes, but barely follow- 


ing, conſtitute many Actions in the Drama, and conſe- 
quently: mane 1t many; Phg:- 88 
But by purſuing cloſely one Argument, which is not 


_ cloy'd with many Turns, the French have gain d more 


liberty for Verſe, in which they write: They have lei- 


ſure to dwell on a Subject which deſerves /t; and to re- 


preſent the Paſſions (which we have acknowledg'd to be 


the Poet's work). without being hurried from one thi: 


to another, as we are in the Plays of Calderon; whic 
we have ſeen lately upon our Theaters, under the name 
of Spaniſh Plots. I have taken notice but of one Trage- 


dy of ours, whoſe Plot has that uniformity and unity of 


Deſign in it, which I have commended in the French; 


and that is Nollo, or rather, under the name of Rollo, The 


Story of Ba ſſianus and Geta in Herodian; there indeed 


the Plot is neither large nor intricate, but juſt enough to 
fill the Minds of the Audience, not to cloy them. des, 
vou fee it founded upon the truth of Hiſtory, only the 


time of the Action is not reduceable to the ſtrictneſs of 


the Rules; and you ſee in ſome places a little Farce min- 


* 


ged, which is below the dignity of the other Parts ; and 


in this all our Poets are extreamly peccant, even Ben 


4" 
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obnſoz himſelf in Sejanus and Catiline has given us th's- 
leo of a Play, this unnatural Mixture of Comedy 


and Tragedy, which to me ſounds juſt as ridiculouſly as 
the Hiſtory of David with the merry Humours of Go- 


liab. In Szjanus you may take notice of the Scene be- 
twixt Livia and the Phyſician, which is a pleaſant Satyr 
upon the artificial helps of Beauty: In Catiline you may 
ſee the Parliament of Women; the little Envies of them 
to one another; and all that paſſes betwixt Curio and Ful- 
via: Scenes admirable in their kind, but of an ill mingle 
) pared. pn x x. 5 : | 
But I return again to the French Writers; who, as I 


have ſaid, do not burden themſelves too much with 


Plot, which has been reproach'd to them by an ingenious- 
Per/on of our Nation as a Fault; for he ſays they com- 


monly make but one Perſon conſiderable in a Play; they 


dwell on him; and his cencernments,. while the reſt of 
the Perſons are only ſubſervient to ſet him off. If he 
intends this by it, that there is one Perſon in the Play 
who 1s of greater Dignity than the reſt, he muſt tax, not 


only theirs, but thoſe of the Ancients, and, which he 


would be loth to do, the beſt of ours, for tis impoſſi- 
ble but that one Perſon muſt be more conſpicuous in it 
than any other, and confequently the greateſt ſhare in 
the Action muſt devolve on him. We fee it ſo in the 
management of all Affairs: even in the moſt equal Ari- 


ſtocracy, the balance cannot be ſo juſtly pois'd, but ſome 
one will be Superior to the reſt ; either in Parts, For- 
tune, Intereſt, or the Conſideration of ſome glorious Ex- 
ploit; which will reduce the greateſt part of Buſineſs in- 


to his Hands. 8 | | | 
But, if he would have us to imagine, that in exalting 


one Character the reſt of them are neglected, and that 
all of them have not ſome ſhare or other in the Action 
of the Play, I deſire him to 8 any of. Corneille's 
Tragedies, wherein every Per 

in a well-govern'd Family) has not ſome Employment, 


on (like ſo many Servants 


and who is not neceſſary to the carrying on of the Pl 
or at leaſt to your W it. HE * 
ho There 


— 
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There are indeed ſome protatick Perſons in the An- 
_ cients, whom they make uſe of in their Plays, either to 
hear, or give the Relation: But the French avoid this with 
great Addreſs, making their Narrations only to, or by 
ach, who are ſome . intereſted in the main Deſi gn. 
And now I am ſpea pag by Relations, I cannot take a 
fitter Opportuni this in favour of the French, 
that they Fa uſe 3 with better judgment and more 
a propos gs the I N do. Not that I commend Nar- 
rations in general, but there are two ſorts of them: one 
of thoſe th 55 are antecedent to the Play, and are 
related DI e the conduct of it more clear to us; but 
tis a Fault to chuſe fuch Subjects for the Stage as will 
force us on that Rock; becauſe we ſee they are ſeldom 
liſtned to by the Audience, and that is many times the 
ruin of the Play: For, being once let paſs without At- 
tention, the Audience can never recover themſelves to 
underſtand the Plot; and indeed it is ſomewhat unrea- 
fonable, that they ſhould be wed up to fo much trouble, as, 
that to comprehend what paſles in their fight, they muſt 
owe recourſe to what was done, Perhaps, ten or twenty 
ears a 
But — is 3 ſort of Relations, that is, of things 
happening in the Action of the Play, and fuppos'd to be 
= behind the Scenes: And this is many times both 
convenient and beautiful: For, by it the French avoid the 
Tumult, to which we are ſubject in England, by repre- 
ſenting Duels, Battels, and the like; which renders our 
Stage too like the Theaters where they fight Prizes. 
For what is more ridiculous than to repreſent an Army 
with a Drum and five Men behind it; all which, the 
| Heroe of the other fide is to drive in before him? or to 
fee a Duel fought, and one flain with two or three thruſts 
of the Foils, which we know. are ſo blunted, that we 


1 6b a Man an Hour to kill anotherin good earnef 


I have obſerv'd, that in all our Tragedies the Audience 
gannot forbear * when the Actors are to die; tis 
the moſt comick of the whole Play. All Paſſions | 


* be lively repreſented on the 8 if to the well- 
writing 
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writing of them the Actor ſupplies a good commanded 

Voice, and Limbs that move eaſily, and without ſtiffneſs ; 
but there are many Ackions which can never be imitated. 
to à juſt height: Dying efpecially is a thing which 
none but a Roman Gladiator conld naturally perform on 
the Stage, when he did not imitate or reprefent, but do 
it; and therefore it is better to omit the Repreſentation 


of it. 4 | 
he Words of a good Writer which deftribe it lively, 
will make a deeper Impreffion of Belief in us, than all 
the Actor can infinuate into us, when he feems to fall 
dead before us; as a Poet in the Deſcription of a beau- 
tiful Garden, or a Meadow, will pteaſe our Imagination 
more than the place it ſelf can pleaſe our fight, When 
we ſee Death reprefented, we are convinc'd it is but Fi- 
ction; but when we hear it related, our Eyes (the firong-. - 
eſt Witneſſes) 1 which might have undeceiv d 
us; and we are all willing to favour the flight when 
the Poet does not too groſly impoſe on us. They there- 
fore who imagine thefe Relations would make no Con- 
cernment in the Audience, are deceiv'd, by confounding 
them with the other, which are of ber, - antecedent to 
the Play ; thoſe are made often in cold Blood (as I .may 
ſay) to the Audience; but thefe are warm'd with our 
Concernments, which were before awaken'd in the Play.. 
What the Phfofophers = of Motion, that, when it is 
once begun, it continues of it felf, and will do fo to E- 
ternity without ſome 1 to it, is clearly true on 
this Occaſion; the Soul being already mov'd with the 
Characters and Fortunes of thoſe imaginary Perſons, con- 
tinues going of its own accord, and we are no more 
weary to hear what becomes of them when they are not 
on the Stage, than we are to liſten to the News of an. 
abſent Miſtreſs. But it is objected, That if one oor of the 
Play may be related, then why not all? I anſwer, Some 
arts of the Action are more fit to be repreſented, ſome 
to be related. Cornei/le ſays judicioufly, that the Poet i; 
not oblig'd to expoſe to View all particular Actions ch of 1 


| eonduce to the incipal: He ought to fele& ſuch o 
them. to be ſeen, which wilt appear with the greateſt 
1 | Beauty, 
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Beauty, either by the magnificence of the Show, or the 
vehemence of Paſſions which they produce, or ſome o- 
ther Charm which they have in them, and let the reſt ar- 
rive to the Audience by Narration. Tis a great miſtake 
in us to believe the French preſent no part of the Action 
on the Stage: Every alteration or crofling of a Deſign, 
every r and turn of it, is a part of 
the Action, and much the nobleſt, except we conceive 
nothing to be Actien till the Players come to Blows; as 
if the painting of the Heroe's Mind were not more pro- 
perly the Poet's Work, than the ſtrength of his Body. 
Nor does this any thing contradict the Opinion of Ho- 
race, where he tells us, . Es 


| Segnias irritant animos demifſa per aurem, 
Jam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus. — 

For he ſays immediately aſter, Th 85 
1 Non 8 intu 5 


Eà.ni. „ 
E oculis, gue mox narret facundia preſens. _ 


. Among which many he recounts ſome, | 


Nec pueros coram populo Media trucidet, 
Aut in avem Progne mutetur, Cadmus in anguem, &c. 


That is, thoſe Actions which by reaſon of their Cruel 
will cauſe Averſion in us, or by reaſon of their Impoſ- 
fibility, Unbelief, ought either wholly to be „ 
a Poet, or only deliver'd by Narration. To which we 
may have leave to add ſuch as to avoid Tumult, (as 
was before hinted) or to reduce the Plot into a more 
reaſonable compaſs of Time, or for defect of Beauty in 
them, are rather to be related than preſented to the Eye. 
Examples of all theſe kinds are frequent, not only amon 
all the Ancients, but in the beſt” receiv'd of our Engl 
Poets. We find Ben Fohn/on uſing them in his Mag- 
uerict Lady, where one comes out from * 


© or 
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relates the Quarrels and Diſorders of it to fave the unde- 
cent appearance of them on the Stage, and to abbreviate 
the Story: And this in expreſs imitation of Terence, who 
had done the ſame before him in his Eunuch, where Py- 
thias makes the like Relation of what had happen'd with- 


in at the Soldier's Entertainment. The Relation, likewiſe, 


of Sejanus's Death, and the Prodigies before it, are re- 


markable; the one of which was hid from fight to aveid 


the Horror and Tumult of the Repreſentation ; the other 
to ſhun the introducing of things impoſſible to be be- 


liev'd. In that excellent Play, The King and no King, 


Fletcher goes yet farther; for the whole unravelling of 
the Plot is done by Narration in the fifth Act, after the 
manner of the Ancients ; and it moves great Concern- 
ment in the Audience, tho' it be only a Relation of 


what was done many Years before the Play. I could 


multiply other Inſtances, but theſe areſufficient to prove, 
that there is no Error in chafing a Subject which re- 
uires this ſort of Narrations; in the ill Management of 
m, there may. 1 1 . 
But I find I have been too long in this Diſcourſe, ſince 


the French have many other Excellencies not common to 


us; as that you never ſee any of their Plays end with a 
Converſion, or ſimple change of Will, which is the or- 
dinary-way which our Poets uſe to end theirs. It ſhews 
little Art in the concluſion of a Dramatick Poem, when 
they who have hinder'd the Felicity during the four Acts, 
deſiſt from it in the Fifth, without ſome powerful 
Cauſe to take them off their Deſign ; and tho? I deny 


not but ſuch Reaſons may be found, yet it is a Path that 
is cautiouſly to be trod, and the Poet is to be ſure he 
convinces the Audience, that the Motive is ſtrong e- 
nough. As for Example, the Converſion of the Uſurer 


in The Scornful Lady, ſeems to me a little forc d; for be- 
ing an U ſurer, which implies a lover of Money to the 
higheſt 0 of Covetouſneſs, (and ſuch the Poet has 
7 17 655 J him) the Account he gives for the ſudden 
Change is, that he has been dup'd by the wild young 
Fellow, which in reaſon might render him more 


another time, nn 
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Fare and coarſer Cloaths to get up again what he had 
- loft: But that he ſhould look on it as a Judgment, attd 
fo , we may expect to hear in a Sermon, but I 
- thould never indure it in a Play. | 
I paſs by this; neicher will I infiſt on the Care they 
take, that no Perſon after his firſt Entrance ſhall ever 
appear, but the Buſineſs which brings him upon the Stage 
fhall be evident: Which Rule if obtery'd, muſt needs ren- 
der all the Events in the Play more natural: For there you 
ſte the Probability of every Accident, in the Cauſe that 
produc'd it; and that which appears Chance in the Play, 
will ſeem ſo reaſonable to you, that you will there find it 
- almoſt neceſlary ; fo that in the Exit of the Actor you 
have a clear Aceount of his Purpoſe and Defign in the 
next Entrance: (tho', if the Scene be well wrought, the 
Event will commonly deceive you) for there is nothing 
_ fo abſurd, ſays Corneille, as for an Actor to leave the 
Stage, only becauſe he has no more to ſay. 5 
I ſhould now ſpeak of the Beauty of their Rhyme, and 
the juft reaſon I have to prefer that way of writing in 
Tragedies before ours in Blank-Verlſe ; but becauſe it is 
y receiv'd by us, and therefore not altogether pecu- 
iar to them, I will ſay no more of it in relation to 
their Plays. For our own, I doubt not but it will ex- 
ceedingly beautify them, and I can ſee but one Reaſon 
why it ſhould not generally obtain, that is, becauſe our 
Poets write ſo ill in it. This indeed may prove a more 
prevailing Argument than all others which are us'd to de- 
ftroy it, and therefore I am only troubled when great 
and judicious Poets, and thoſe who are acknowledp'd 
ſuch, have writ or ſpoke againſt it; as for others, they 
ate to be anſwer' d by that one Sentence of an ancient 
Author. hs | 1 
Sed ut primo ad conſeguendos eos quus priores ducimus 
accendimur, ita ubi aut præteriri, aut æguari eos 7972 
 defperavimus, fludium cum ſpe Semeſcit . te feilicet,aſſequi 
nor poteſt, ſoqui defenit ; preteritoque ev in quo eminere non 
fofſumus, aliguid in quo nitamur conquirimus. 3 
Lijſadeius concluded in this manner; and Neander af. 
ter à little pauſe thus anfwer'd him. UE on 
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1 ſhall grant Liſideius, without much diſpute, a great 
part of what —— againſt us; for I * 
That the French contrive their Plots more regularly, and 
obſerve the Laws 55 9 Y, — Decoru bog ber Stage 5 
(to ſpeak generally) with more Exactneſs e Eng- 
= Tr I d. not but he has tax'd us — 2 
; e ities of ours which he has mention d; yet, 
aſter all, I am of Opinion, that neither our Faults ner 
their Virtues are conſiderable enough to place them a- 
bove us. 2 
But the lively Imitation of Nature being in the Defi- 
nition of a Play, thoſe which beſt fulfil that Law, ought 
to be efteem'd Superior to the others. Tis true, thoſe 
Beauties of the French Poeſy are ſuch as will raife Per- 
ſection higher where it is, but are not ſufficient to give 
it where it is not: They are indeed the Beauties of a Sta- 
tue, but not of a Man, becauſe not animated with the 
Soul of Poeſy, which is Imitation of Humour and Paſfi- 
ons: And this Liſideius himſelf, or any other, however 
byafs d to their Party, cannot but acknowledge, if he will 
either compare the Humours of our Comedies, or the 
Characters of our ſerious Plays, with theirs. He who will 
look upon thetrs which have been written till theſe laſt 
ten Vears or thereabouts, will find it an hard matter to 
pick out two or three paſſable Humours amongſt them. 
Corneille himſelf, their Arch-Poet, what has he produc'd, 
| The Liar, and you know how it was cry'd up in 
France; but when it came upon the Ernglib Stage, 
though well tranſlated, and that part of . actec 
with ſo much Advantage as I am confident it never re- 
ceiv'd in its own Country, the moſt favourable to it | 
not put it in Competition with many of Fletcher's or 
Ben Fohnſon's. In the reſt of Corneille's Comedies you 
have little Humour; he tells you himſelf his way is firſt 
to ſhew two Lovers in good Intelligence with each o- 
ther ; in the working-up 
fome Miſtake, and in the latter end to clear it, and re- 
concile hem. 5 2 
But of late Years Mafiere, the younger Corneille, Qui- 
nault, and ſome others, have been imnating afar « 85 


of the Play, tocmbroil them by "I 
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quick Turns and Graces of the Engliſb Stage. They 
have mix'd their ſerious Plays with Mirth, like our 
Tragi- Comedies, ſince the Death of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Which Liſideius, and many others, not obſerving, have 
commended that in them for a Virtue, which they them- 
ſelves no longer practiſe. Moſt of their new Plays are, 
like ſome of ours, derived from the Span; Novels. 
There is ſcarce one of them without a Veil, and a truſty 
Diego, who drolls much after the rate of the Adventures. 
But their Humours, if I may grace them with that 
name, are ſo thin ſown, that never above one of them 
comes up in any Play: I dare take upon me to find more 
variety of them in ſome one Play of Ben Fohnfor's, than 
in all theirs together: As he who has ſeen the 4/chy- 
miſt, the Silent Woman, or Baribolomeau-Fair, cannot 
but acknowledge with me. bn ds: | 
I grant the French have performed what was poſſible 
on the ground-work of the Spaniſd Plays; what was 
_ Pleaſant before, they have made regular; but there is 
not above one good Play to be writ on all thoſe Plots; 
they are too much alike to pleaſe often, which we need 
not the Experience of our own Stage to juſtifie. As for 
their new Way of mingling Mirth with ſerious Plot, I 
do not, with Lifideius, condemn the thing, though I 
cannot approve their manner of doing it: He tells us, 
we cannot ſo ſpeedily recolle& our ſelves after a Scene 
of great Paſſion and :Concernment, ac to paſs to another 
of Mirth and Humour, and to enjoy it with any reliſh : 
But why ſhould he imagine the Soul of Man more hea- 
vy than his Senſes? Does not the Eye paſs from an un- 
Pleaſant Object to a pleaſant, in a much ſhorter time 
than is required to this? And does not the Unpleaſant- 
neſs of the firſt commend the Beauty of the latter? The 
old Rule of Logick, might have convinc'd him, That 
Contraries when plac'd near, ſet off each other. A con- 
tinued Gravity keeps the Spirit toa much bent; we muſt 
refreſh it ſometimes, as we bait in a Journey, that we 
may go on with greater eaſe. A Scene of Mirth mix'd 
with Tragedy, has the ſame effect upon us which our 
Mulick has betwixt the Acts, which we find a Relief to 
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vs from the beſt Plots and Language of the Stage, if the 


Diſcourſes have been long. I muſt therefore have ſtron- 
er Arguments ere I am convinc'd, that Compaſſion and 
lirth in the fame Subject deſtroy each other; and in the 


mean time, cannot but conclude, to the Honour of our 


Nation, that we have invented, increas'd, and perfected 
a more pleaſant way of writing for the Stage, than was 
ever known to the Ancients or Moderns of any Nation, 
which is Tragi-Comedy. 8 
And this leads me to wonder why Lifideius and many 
ethers ſhould cry up the Barrenneſs of the French Plots, 
above the Variety and Copiouſneſs of the E-gh/o. Their 
Plots are angle, they carry on one Deſign, which is 
puſh'd forward by all the Actors, every Scene in the Play 
contributing and moving towards it: Our Plays, beſides 
the main Deſign, have Under-Plots, or By-Concernments, 
or leſs conſiderable Perſons, and Intrigues, which are 
carried on with the Motion of the main Plot: As they 
ſay the Orb of the fix'd Stars, and thoſe of the Planets, 
though they have Motions of their own, are whirl'd about 
by the Motion ef the ic mobile, in which they are 
contain d: That Similitude expreſſes much of the Eng/zh 
Stage: For if contrary Motions may be found in Nature 


do agree; if a Planet can go Eaft and Weſt at the ſame 


time; one way by Virtue of his own Motion, the other 
by the force of the firſt Mover; it will not be difficult to 
imagine how the Under-Plot, which is only different, 
not contrary to the great Deſign, may naturally be con- 
ducted along with it. Webs 4 ; 
Eugenius has already ſhewn us, from the Confeſſion 
of the French Poets, that the Unity of Action is ſuffiei- 
ently preſery'd, if all the imperfect Actions of the Play 
are conducing to the main Deſign : But when thoſe pet- 
ty Intrigues of a Play are ſo ill order'd, that they have 
no coherence with the other, I muſt grant that Liſideius 
has reaſon to tax: that want of due Connexion; for Co- 


ordination in a Play is as dangerous and unnatural az in a 


State. In the mean time, he muſt acknowledge our Va- 


riety, if well order'd, will afford a greater Pleaſure to the 


Audience.” SEC 
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As for his other Argument, that by purſuing one ſin” 
gle Theme they gain an Advantage to — work 
up the Paſſions, I wiſh any Example he could bring 

from them would make it good: for I confeſs their 

Verſes are to me the coldeſt I have ever read: Neither 
indeed is it poſſible for them, in the way they take, fo 

to. expreſs Paſſion, as that the Effects of it ſhould appear 
in the Concernment of an Audience, their Speeches be- 
ing ſo many Declamations, which- tire us with the 

Length; ſo that inſtead of perſwading us to grieve for their 
imaginary Heroes, we are concern d for our own trou- 

ble, as we are in tedious Viſits of bad Company; we 
are in pain till they are gane. When the French Stage 

-came to be reform'd by Cardinal Richelieu, thoſe 
Harangues were introduc'd, to comply with the Gravity 

of a C man. r 

they are not ſo properly to be called Plays, as long Dil- 

_— — Ot — of 
gion is as as g Stops upon our ns. 

Since that time it 8 into 2 Cuſtom, and their 
- Acars ſpeak. by the — — like aur Parſons ; nay, 

they account it the Grace of their Parts, and think them- 
ſelves 2 by the Poet, if they may nat twice or 

thrice in a Play entertain the Audience with a Speech 
of an hundred Lines. I deny not but this may ſuit well 
enough with the French; for as we, who are a more ſul- 
len People, come to be diverted at aur Plays; fo they, 
who are of an aiery — Temper, come hither to 
make themſelves more ſerious: And this I conceive to 
jo reaſon, —— pleaſing to us, 

4 ragedies to them. But to generally, it can- 
not be deny d, that ſhort Speeches and Replies are more 
apt to move the Paſſons, and beget Concernment in us, 

than the other : For it is unnatural for any one ina 
Guſt of Paſſion, to ſpeak long together; or for another, 
in che ſame Condition, to fuffer him without Interrup- 

N 3 9 — N in =_ 
8 by a Rain; they are qui up, an 
if the Concernment be pour'd unexpectedly in upon 

us, it overflows us: But a long ſober Shower gre 
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them leiſure to run out as they came in, without trou- 
bling the ordinary Current. As for Comedy, Repartee is 

one of its chiefeft Graces ; the greateſt Pleaſure of the 
Audience is a Chace of Wit kept up en both fides, and 
ſwiftly manag'd. And this our Fore-fathers, if not we, 
have had in Fietcher's Plays, to a much higher Degree of 

Perfection, than the French Poets can, reafonably, hope 
to reach. | ; 

There is another part of Liſideius his Diſcourſe, in 
which he has rather excus'd our Neighbours than eom- 
mended them ; that is, for aiming only to make one 
Perſon confiderable in their Plays. *Tis very true what 
he has urged, That one Character in all Plays, even with- 

out the s Care, will have Advantage of all the o- 
thers; and that the Deſign of the whole Drama will 
chiefly depend upon it. But this hinders not that there 
may be more ſhining Characters in the Play; many Per- 
ſons of a ſecond Magnitude, nay, ſome ſo very near, fo - 
almoſt equal to the firſt, that Greatneſs may be oppos'd 
to Greatneſs, and all the Perſons be made confiderable, 
Y, not only by their Quality, but their Action. Tis evi- 
n- dent, that the more the Perſons are, the greater will be 
or the Variety of the Plot, If then the Parts are managed 
ck fo regularly, that the Beauty of the whole be kept in- 
ell tire, and that the Variety become nat a and 
ul. confus'd Mafs of Accidents, you will find it infinitely 
y, | picafing to be led ina Labyrinth of Deſign, where you 
to ſome of your way before you, yet not the 
to | End till yau arrive at it. And that all this is practica- 

as, ble, I can produce for Examples many of our Eg 

m- Plays: As the Maigs Tragedy, the Alchymift, the Silent 

Wo Woman ; I was going to We akin bs x, but that 

as, the Unity of Deſign feems not exactly obſerv'd in it; 

1a | for there appear two Actions in the Play; the firſt natu- 
er, | rally ending with the fourth AR; the ſecond forc'd from 

p- it in the fifth: Which yet is the Teſs to be condemn'd 

tle | In him, becauſe the Diſguiſe of Volpone, though it fuited 

nd | not with his Character as a crafty or covetons Perſon, 

on | agreed well h with that of a Voluptuary: And by 

it the Poet gain d the End at which he aim'd; the Pu- 

em | 55 0 4 | | \ niſhment- 
g k 
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niſnment of Vice, and the Reward of Virtue, both which 
that Diſguiſe produc d. So that to judge equally of it, it 
was an excellent fifth AQ, but not ſo naturally proceeding 
from the former. a” | 
But to leave this, and paſs to the latter pare of Liſidei- 
u his Diſcourſe, which concerns Relations, I muit ac- 
© knowledge with him, that the French have reaſon to 
hide that part of the Action which would occafion too 
much Tumult on the Stage, and to chuſe rather to have 
it made known by Narration to the Audience. Farther, 
I think it very convenient, for the Reaſons he has given, 
that all incredible Actions were remov'd; but, whether 
Cuſtom has ſo inſinuated it ſelf into our Country-men, 
or Nature has ſo form'd them to Fierceneſs, I know iſ 
not; but they will ſcarcely ſuſter Combats and other Ob- 
jects of Horrer to be taken from them. And indeed, 
the Indecency of Tumults is all which can be objected 
againſt fighting: For why may not our Imagination as 
well ſuffer it ſelf to be deluded with the Probability of 
it, as with any other thing in the Play? For my Part, I 
can with as great caſe perſuade my ſelf, that tha Blows | 
are given in goodearack,, as 1 dan, that they who Rite 
them are Kings or Princes, or thoſe Perſons which 
they repreſent. For Objects of Incredibility, I would be 
_ fatisfied from Liſideius, whether we have any ſo remov'd 
from all appearance of Truth, as are thoſe of Corneille's 
Andromede ? A Play which has been frequented the moſt 
of any he has writ. . If the Perſeus, or the Son of an 
_ Heathen, God, the Pega/us and the Monſter, were not 
capable to choak a ſtrong Belief, let him blame any Re- 
preſentation of ours hereaſter. Thoſe indeed were Ob- 
| Jets of Delight ; er Reaſon is the ſame as to the 
Probability: For he makes it not a Balette or Maſque, 
but a Play, which is to reſemble Truth. But for Death, 
that it ought not to be repreſented, I have, beſides the 
Ar ats alledged by Liſideius, the Authority of Ben 
Fo an, who has forborn it in his Tragedies; for both 
Death of Sejanus ard Catiline are related: Though in 
. the latter I cannot but obſerve one Irregularity of that 
great Poet: He has remov'd the Scene in the * 
N * 
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from Rome to Catiline's Army, and from thence again to 
Rome; and beſides, has allow d a very inconſiderable time 


after Catiline's Speech, for the ſtriking of the Battel, 


and the return of Petreius, who is to relate the event of 
it to the Senate: Which I ſhould not animadvert on 
him, who was otherwife a painful Obſerver of 78 pe- 
, or the decorum of the Stage, if he had not us'd ex- 
tream Severity in his Judgment on the incomparable 
Shakeſpear for the ſame fault. To conclude on this Sub- 
ject ot-Relations, if we are to be blam'd for ſhewing too 
much of the Action, the French are as faulty for diſco- 


vering too little of it: A Mean betwixt both ſhould be 
obſerved by every judicious Writer, ſo as the Audience 


may neither be left unſatisfied by not ſeeing what is 


beautiful, or ſhock'd by beholding what is either incre- 


dible or indecent. I hope I have already proy'd in this 
Diſcourſe, that though we are not altogether ſo punctu- 
al as the French, in obſerving the Laws of Comedy ; yet 
our Errors are ſo few, and little, and thoſe things where- 
in we excel them ſo conſiderable, that we ought of 
right to be preferr'd before them. But what will Liſ- 
deius ſay, if they themſelves acknowledge they are too 
ſtrictly bounded by thoſe Laws, for breaking which he 


has blam'd the Eng//b? I will alledge Corneille's Words, 


as I find them in the end of his Diſcourſe of the three 


Unities; Ie facile aux fpeculatifs d"eftre ſeveres, &c. 
«© *Tis eaſy for [ſpeculative Perſons to judge ſeverely ; 


« but if they would produce to publick View ten or 
twelve Pieces of this Nature, they would perhaps give 
c more Latitude to the Rules than I have done, when 
«© by Experience they had known how much we are 
limited and conſtrain'd by them, and how many Beau- 


ties of the Stage my, fre ac: from it.” To illuſtrate 


a little what he has ſaid: By their ſervile Obſervations 


of the, Unities of time and place, and integrity of Scenes, . 
they have brought on themſelves that dearth of Plot, and 
narrowneſs of Imagination, which may be obſerved in 
all their Plays. How many beautiful Accidents might 

naturally happen in two or three Days, which cannot 
arrive with any probability in the Compaſs of 8 | 


* 


- 
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four — There — time to be allowed er for-matu- 

y of Defign, which amon eat and prudent Per- 
la, ſuch as are often — in Tragedy, can- 
not, with any likelihood of truth, be brought to paſs at 
ſo ſhort a warning, Farther by tying themſelves ſtrict- 
ly to the Unity of Place, and unbroken Scenes, they are 
*  fore'd many times to omit fome Beauties which canriot 
be ſhewn where the Act began; but might, if the Scene 
were interrupted, and the Stage cleur'd for the Perſons 

to enter in another plate; and therefore the French Poets 
are oſten ford upon Abſutdities : For if the Act begins 
in a Chamber, all the Perſons in the Play muſt have 
ſome Buſineſs of other to come thither, or elſe they are 
not to be ſhewn that Act, and ſometimes their Cha- 
racters are very unfitting to appear there: As — — 
it were the King's Bed- chamber, yet the meaneſt Man 
in the Tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his Buſineſs 
there, rather than in the Lobby or Conrt-yard, (which 
is fitter for. him) for fear the Stage ſhonld be clear'd, 
and the Scenes broken. Many times they fall by it into 
a greater In convenience: for they keep their Scenes un- 
broken, and yet change the Place; as in one of their 
neweſt Plays, Niere tie Act begins in the Street. There 
4 Gentleman is to meet his Ffiend; be ſees him with 
his Man, coming out from his Father's Houſe; they talk 
together, and the firſt goes dat: The Second who is a 
Lover, has made an appointment with his Miſtreſs; ſhe 
appears at the Window, and then We are to imagine 
the Scene lies under it. This Gentleman is call'd away, 
and leaves lis Servant with his Miſtreſs: Prefently her 
Father is heard from within; tlie young Lady is afraid 
the Serving: man ffteuld be difcover'd, and thrufts him 


— 


into a place of ſafety, which is ſuppos'd to be her Cloſet. 
After this, de ac enters a Daughter, and now 
the Scene is in hopper bog obo ſeeking from one 
Room ae r this poor PHilipin, or French Diego, 
who is heard from witfiit, drollimg and breaking — 4 
a miſerable Conceit on the ſubject ot his fad Condition. 
In this” ridiculous Manner the Play goes forward, the 
Stage being never empty all the While: „ 

Mee | | f Street, 
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Street, the Window, the two Houſes, and the Cloſet, 
are made to walk about, and the Perſons to ſtand ſtill. 
Now what I beſeech you is more eaſy than to write 4 
regular French Play, or more difficult than to write an 
irregular Engliſb one, like thoſe of Fleteber, or of Shake- 
bear? . . ; 

If they content themſelves, as Correille did, with ſume 
flat defign, which like an ill Riddle, is found out ere 
it be half propos d; ſuch Plots we can make every way 
regular as eaſily as they: But whene' er they endeavour 
to riſe to any quick turns and counter- turns of Plot, as 
ſome of them have attempted, fince Corneille's Plays have 
been leſs in vogue, you ſee they write as 5 as 
we, though they cover it more ſpeciouſſy. Hence the 
reaſon is perſpicuous, why no French Plays, when tranſ- 
lated, have, or ever can ſucceed on the Exgliſb Stage. 
For, if yon conſider the Plots, our own are fuller of Va- 
rity ; if the Writing, ours are more quick andyfuller of 
ſpirit : and therefore tis a ſtrange miſtake in thoſe who 

ry the way of writing Plays in Verſe, as if the Eu- 
$46 therein imitated the French. We have borrowed 
nothing from them; our Plots are weav'd in Engh/p 
Looms : we endeavour therein to follow the variety and 
greutneſs of Characters which are deriv'd to us from 
Shakefpear and Fletcher © the copioufneſs and well-knitting 
of the Intriegues we have from Jobnſon; and for the 
Verſe it ſelf. we have Eph Precedents of elder date 
than any of Corneiile's Plays: not to name our old Co- 
medies before Shateſprar, which were all writ in verſe 
of ſix feet, of Alexandrines, ſuch as the French now uſes) 
I can ſhew iti Sbaleſprar, many Scenes of Rhyme toge- 
ther, and the like in Ben Jobnſm's Tragedies: In Cati- 
line and Sejanus ſometimes thirty or forty lines; I mean, 
beſides the Chorus, or the Monologues, which by the 
way; ſhew'd Ben no Enemy to this way of Writing, e- 
ſpecially if you read his Sad Shepherd, which goes ſome- 
times on Rhyme, ſometimes on blank Verte, like an 
Horfe who eaſes himſelf on Trot and Amble. You find 
him likewiſe commending FY2rcher*s Paſtoral of the Faith- 

for the moſt part Rhyme, though 
not 
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not refin'd to that Purity to which it hath ſince been 
brought: And theſe Examples are enough to clear us from 
a ſervile Imitation of the French. - © „ 
But to return whence I have digreſs d, I dare boldly 
| affirm theſe two things of the Engliſb Drama: Firk, 
That we have many Plays of ours as regular as any of 
theirs ; and which, beſides, have more variety of Plot 
and Characters: And ſecondly, that in moſt of the irre- 
_ gular Plays of Shake/pear or Flitcher, (for Ben Fohn/on's 
are for the moſt part regular) there is a more maſculine 
Fancy, and greater Spirit in the writing, than there is 
in any of the 25 TI could produce even in Shake/pear's 
and Fletcher's Works, ſome Plays which are almoſt ex- 
actly form'd; as The Merry Wives of Windſor, and The 
Scornful Lady : But, becauſe(generally ſpeaking) Shakeſpear, 
who writ firſt, did not perfectly obſerve the Laws of 
Comedy, and Fletcher, who came nearer to Perfection, 
yet through Careleſneſs made many Faults ; I will take 
the Pattern of a perfect Play from Ben Fohn/on, who 
was a careful and learned Obſerver of the Dramatick 
Laws, and from all his Comedies I ſhall ſelect The Si- 
lent Woman : of which I will make a ſhort Examen, ac- 
cording to thoſe Rules which the French obſerve. 
As Neander was beginning to examine The Silent Mo- 
nan; Eugentus, earneſtly regarding him, I beſeech you, 
. Neander, ſaid he, gratify the Company, and me in par- 
ticular fo far as, before you ſpeak of the Play, to give us 
aà Character of the Author; and tell us frankly your O- 
pinion whether you do not think all Writers, both 
French and Engliſb, ought to give place to him? 
I fear, replied Neander, That in obeying your Com- 
mands, I ſhall draw ſome Envy on my felt. Beſides, in 
performing them, it will be firſt neceſſary to ſpeak ſome- 
What of Shakeſpear and Fletcher, his Rivals in Poeſy ; and 
one of them, in my Opinion, at leaſt his Equal, perhaps 
To begin then with Shakeſpear : he was the Man who 
ef all Modern, and perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largeſt 
and moſt comprehenſive Soul. All the Images of Na. 
ture were ſtill preſent to him, and he drew them not 
, 


, 


Commendation: he was natu 


Contemporaries with him, Fletcher and 
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1laboriouſly, but luckily : When he deſcribes any thing, 


you more than ſee it, you feel it too. Thoſe who ac- 
cuſe him to have wanted n give him the greater 

y leam'd : he needed 
not the Spectacles of Books to read Nature; he look'd in- 


wards, and found her there. I cannot ſay, he is every 


where alike ; were he fo, I ſhould do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greateft of Mankind. He is many 

times flat, and inſipid; his Comick Wit degenerating 
into Clenches, his Serious ſwelling into Bombaſt. But he 


is always . r when ſome great Occaſion is preſented 


to him; No Man can ſay, he ever had a fit Subject for 

his Wit, and did not then raiſe himſelf as high above 

C 9 £54005 = 5 , 
Quantum lenta folent inter 7 iburna Cupreſf. 

© The Conſideration of this made Mr. Hales of Baton 


ſay, That there was no Subject of which any Poet ever 


writ, but he would produce it much better done in Shake- 
ſpear 3 and however others are now generally preferr'd 
before him, yet the Age wherein he liv'd, which had 
Fohnſon, never 
equall'd them to him in their Eſteem: And in the laſt © 

ing's Court, when Bez's Reptation was at higheſt, - 
Sir Fohn Suckling, and with him the greater Part of the 
Courtiers, ſet our Shakefpear far above hing. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to ſp | 
had, with the Advantage of Shakefpear”s Wit, which was 
their Precedent, great natural Gifts, improv'd by Study. 
Beaumont eſpecially being ſo accurate a Judge of Plays, 
that Ben Fohnſon while he liy'd ſubmitted all his Writ- 
ings to his Cenſure, and, tis thought, us'd his Judg- 
ment in correcting, if not contriving all his Plots. What 
value he had for him appears by the Verſes he writ to 
him; and therefore I need ſpeak no farther of it. The 
firſt Play that brought Fletcher and him in Eſteem, was 
their  Ph;/after 3. for before that, they had written two | 


or three very unſucceſsfully ; As the like is reported of 


en Fohnfon, before he writ Every Man in his Humour.” 
You. I. c Their 


* 
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Their Plots were generally more regular than Shake- 
ſpear*s, eſpecially thoſe which were made before Beau- 
 mont's Death; and they underſtood and ĩmitated the Con- 
verſation of Gentlemen much better; whoſe wild De · 
baucheries, and Quickneſs of Wit in Repartees, no Poet 
before them could paint as they have done. Humour, 
which Ben Fohnſon deriv'd 8 Perſons, 
they made it not their Buſineſs to deſcribe: They repre- 
ſented all the Paſſions very lively, but above all, Love. 
J am apt to believe the Eng; Language in them arriv'd 
to its higheſt Perfection; what Words have ſince been 
taken in, are rather Super fluous than Ornamental. Their 
Plays are now the moſt pleaſant and frequent Entertain- 
ments of the Stage; two of theirs being acted through 

the Year for one of Shakeſpear's or Fohnſon's : The Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe there is a certain Gayety in their Comedies, 
and Pathos in their more ſerious Plays, which ſuits gene- 
rally with all Mens Humours. Shakeſpear's Language is 
likewife a little obſolete, and Ben Fobnſins Wit comes 
ſnhort of theirs. i Uh Tha Os 35 ICS 

As for Fohn/on, to whoſe Character I am now ar- 
rived, if we look upon him while he was himſelf, (for 
his laſt Plays were but his -Dotages) I think him the 
moſt learned and judicious Writer which any Theater 
ever had. He was a moſt ſevere Judge of himſelf a; 
well as others. One cannot ſay he wanted Wit, but ra- 
ther that he was frugal of it. In his Works you find 


- little to retrench or alter. Wit and Language, and Hu- 


mour alſo in ſome meaſure, we had before him; but 
ſomething of Art was wanting to the Drama, till he 
came. He manag ' d his Strength to more advantage than 
any who preceded him, You ſeldom find him making 
Love in any of his Scenes, or endeavouring to move 
the Paſſions; his Genius was too ſullen and Saturnine to 
do it eg we when he knew he came after 
thoſe who had performed both to ſuch an Height. Hu- 
mour was his proper Sphere, and in that he delighted 
moſt to repreſent Mechanick People. He was deeply 
converſant in the Ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he 
borrow'd boldly from them: There is ſearce a 2 * 
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Hiſtorian among the Roman Authors of thoſe Times, 
whom he has not tranflated in Sejanus and Catiline. But 


he has done his Robberies ſo openly, that one may fee 


he fears not to be taxed by any Law. He invades Au- 
thors like a Monarch, and what would be Theft in other 
Poets, is only Victory in him. With the Spoils of theſe 
Writers he ſo repreſents old Rome to us in its Rites, Ce- 


remonies, and Cuſtoms, that if one of their Poets had 


written either of his Tragedies, we had ſeen leſs of it 
than in him. If there was any Fault in his. Language, 


'twas, that he weav'd it too cloſely and laboriouſſy, in 


his Comedies eſpecially : Perhaps too, he did a little too 


much Romanize our Tongue, leaving the Words which 


he tranſlated almoſt as much Latin as he found them: 


Wherein though he learnedly followed their Language. 
r nee with the Idiom of ours. If 


I would compare him with SHaleſpear, I muſt acknow- 
ledge him the more correct Poet, but. Shateſpear the 
greater Wit. Shakeſpear was the Homer, or Father of 
our Dramatick Poets; Fobnſon was the Virgil, the Pat- 
tern of elaborate Writing; I admire him, but I love 
Shakefpear. To conclude of him, as he has given us the 
moſt correct Plays, ſo in the Precepts which he has 
laid down. in his Diſcoweries, we have as many and pro- 
ſitable Rules for perfecting the Stage, as any where with 
the French can furniſh us. DO | 


TIE, op PORE. Of FN Author, L proceed to the 


Examination of his Comedy, The Silent Woman. 


© Examen of the Silent Woman. 


Bode | pals of a Natural Day, that it 
takes not up an Artificial one. Tis all included in the 


Limits of three Hours and an half, which is no more 


than is requ 


ized for the Preſentment on the Stage. 
aps not much obſerv d; if it had, we ſho 


not have look'd oh the Spano Tranſlation of Five Hours 
with fo much Wonder. Ihe Scene of it is laid in Lon- 
dn; the Latitude of Place is almoſt as little as you can 


c 2 imagine: 


th of the Action; it is ſo 


- 
- 
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imagine: For it lies all within the Compaſs of two 
Houſes, and after the firſt Act, in one. The Continuity 
of Scenes is obſery'd more than in any of our Plays, ex- 


cept his own Fox and W e . They are not broken 
above twice, or thrice at moſt, 


in the whole Comedy; 
and in the two beſt of Corneille's Plays, the Cid and 
Cinna, they are interrupted once. The Action of the 
Play is intirely one; the End or Aim of which is the 


4 ing Moroſe's Eſtate e The Intrigue of it is 


the greateſt and moſt noble of any pure unmix'd Come- 


dy in any Language: You ſee it in many Perſons of va- 
tious Characters and Humours, and all delightful : As 


firſt, Mereſe,- or an old Man, to whom all Noiſe, but his 
own Talking, is offenſive, Some, who would be thought 
Criticks, ſay this Humour of his is forc'd : But to re- 
move that Objection, we may conſider him, firſt to be 
naturally of a delicate Hearing, as many are to whom all 
ſharp Sounds are unpleaſant ; and ſecondly, we may at- 


"i tribute much of it to the Peeviſhneſs of his Age, or the 
wayward Authority of an old Man in his own Houſe, 


where he may make himſelf obey'd; and to this the 
Poet ſeems to allude in his Name Moroſe. Beſide this, I 
am aſſur' d from divers Perſons, that Ben Fohnſon was 
actually acquainted with ſuch a Man, one altogether as 
ridiculous as he is here repreſented. Others ſay it is not 
enough to find one Man of ſuch an Humour; it muſt 


be common to more, and the more common the more 


natural. To prove this, they inſtance in the beſt of comi- 


cal Characters, Falſia f: There are many Men reſembling 


him; Old, Fat, Merry, Cowardly, Drunken, Amorous, 


Vain and Lying. But to convince theſe People, I need 
but tell them, that Humour is the ridiculous Extrava- 


gance of Converſation, wherein one Man differs from all 


others. If then it be common, or communicated to 
many, how differs it from other Mens? Or what indeed 


cauſes it to be ridiculous ſo much as the Singularity of 
it? As for Fal/faff, he is not properly one Humour, but 
a Miſcellany of Humours or Images, drawn from ſo 


many ſeveral Men: That wherein he is ſingular, is his 


Wit, or thoſe things he ſays, prater expectatum, unex- 


upon this 


4 
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pected by the Audience; his quick Evaſions when you 
imagine him ſurpriz d, which as they are extremely di- 
verting of themſelves, ſo receive a great addition from 
his Perſon; for the very ſight of ſuch an unwieldy old 
debauch'd Fellow, is a Comedy alone. And here having 
a place ſo pew r for it, I cannot but enlarge ſomewhat 

Subject of Humour into which I am fallen. 
The. Ancients have little of it in their Comedies; for 
the 7d Y of the old Comedy, of which Ariftopha- 
nes was Chief, was not ſo much to imitate a Man, as to 
make the People laugh at ſome odd Conceit, which had 
commonly ſomewhat of ' unnatural or obſcene in it. 
Thus when you ſee Socrates brought upon the Stage, 
du are not to imagine him made ridiculous by the I- 
mitation of his Actions, but rather by making him per- 
form ſomething very unlike himſelf: Something ſo 


. childiſh and abturd, as by comparing it with the Gravity 


of the true Socrates, makes a ridiculous Object for the 
SpeQators. In their new Comedy which ſucceeded, the 
Poets ſought indeed to expreſs the 590 -, as in their 
Fragedies the & of Mankind. But this ; & con- 
tain d only the general Characters of Men and Manners; 
as old Men, Lovers, Serving- men, Courtezans, Paraſites, 
and ſuch other Perſons as we ſee in their Comedies, all 
which they made alike: That is, one old Man or Fa- 


ther, one Lover, one Courtezan fo like another, as if 


the firſt of them had begot the reſt of every ſort: Ex- 
homine hunc natum dicas. The ſame Cuſtom they ob- 
ſerv'd likewife in their Tragedies. As for the French, 
tho? they have the word humeur among them, yet they 


have ſmall uſe ef it in their Comedies, or Farces ; they 


being but ill Imitations of the ridiculum, or that which 
ſtirr d up Laughter in the old Comedy. But among the 


Englißs tis otherwiſe : Where, by Humour is meant tome 


extravagant Habit, Paſſion, or Affection, particular (as 
I faid before) to ſome one Perſon : By the Oddneſs .of 
which, he is immediately diftinguiſh'd from the reſt of 
Men ; which' being lively and naturally repreſented, moſt 
frequently begets that malicious Pleaſure in the Audi- 
ence which is teftified by Laughter : As all things which 
1 3 are 
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are Deviations from Cuſtoms are ever the apteſt to pro- 
duce it: Though by the way this Laughter is only ac- 
cidental, as the Perſon repreſented is Fantaſtick or Bi- 
Karre; but Pleaſure is effential to it, as the Imitation of 
What is natural. The Deſcription of theſe Humours,drawn 
from the Knowledge and Obſervation of particular Per- 
ſons, was the peculiar Genius and Talent of Ben Fohnfor ; 
to whoſe Play I now return. hg | 5 
Beſides Moreo/e, there are at leaſt, nine or ten different 
Characters and Humours in the Silent Woman, all which 
Perſons have ſeveral Concernments of their own, yet 
all us'd by the Poet, to the conducting of the main De- 
ſign to Perfection. I ſhall not waſte time in com- 
mending the Writing of this Play, but I will give * 
my Opinion, that there is more Wit and Acuteneſs of 
Fancy in it than in any of Ben Fohnfon's. Beſides, that 
he has here deſcrib'd the Converſation of Gentlemen in 
the Perſons of True-Wit, and his. Friends, with more 
Gaiety, Air, and Freedom than in the reſt of his Come- 
dies. For the Contrivance of the Plot, tis extream ela- 
borate, and yet withal eaſy; for. the Ayg1s, or untying 
it, tis ſo admirable, that when it is done, no one of the 
Audience would think the Poet could have miſs'd it; 
and yet it was conceal'd ſo much before the laſt Scene, 
that any other Way would ſooner have enter d into your 
Thoughts. But I dare not take upon me to commend 
the Fabrick of it, becauſe it is altogether ſo full of Art, 
that I muſt unravel every Scene in it to commend it as 

I ought. And this excellent Contrivanc is ſtill the more 
to be admir'd, becauſe tis Comedy, where the Perſons 
are only of common Rank, and their Buſi neſs private, not 
elevated by Paſſions or high Concernments, as in ſerious 
Plays. Here every one is a proper Judge of all he ſees; 
nothing is repreſented but that with which he daily 
converſes: So that by conſequence all Faults lie open to 
diſcovery, and few are pardonable. Tis this which Ho- 
race has judicioufly obſervV“ ́ nn 

Creditur ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere' _ 
Sudorit minimum; ſed habet Comadia fans 
[Plas oneris, quanto Yeni minus. br But 
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But our Poet, who was not ignorant of theſe Difficul- - 


ties, has made uſe of all Advantages ; as he who deſigns 
a large Leap, takes his Riſe from the higheſt Ground. 


One of theſe Advantages, is that which Corneille has laid 


down as the greateſt which can arrive to any Poem, and 
which himſelf could never compaſs above thrice in all 


his Plays, viz. the making Choice of ſome ſignal and 


long · expected Day, whereon the Action of the Play is 
to depend. This Day was that defign'd by Dan 
for the ſettling of his Uncle's Eſtate upon him, which 
to compaſs he contrives to marry him: That the Mar- 
riage had been plotted by him long beforehand, is made 
evident, by what he tells True- Mit in the ſecond Act, 
tat in one Moment he had deſtroy'd what he had been 
raiſing many Months. Ty 3 

There is another Artifice of the Poet, which I can- 
not here omit, becauſe by the frequent Practice of it in 
his Comedies, he has left it to us almoſt as a Rule; that 
is, when he has any. Character or Humour wherein he 
would ſhew a Coup de Maiſtre, or his higheſt Skill; he 
recommends it to your Obſervation, . by a pleaſant De- 
ſeription of it before the Perſon firſt appears. Thus, in 


Bartholomew-Fair, he gives you the Pictures of Numps 


and Cokes, and in this, thoſe of Daw, Lafiole, Moroſe, 
and the Collegiate Ladies ; all which you hear deſcrib'd 
before you ſee them. So that before they come upon 
the Stage you have a longing Expectation of them, 

hich prepares you to receive them favourably ; and 


when — are there, even from their firſt Appearance 
7 Ga 


far acquainted with them, that nothing of 
their Humour is loſt to you. ok : 

I will obſerve yet one thing further of this admirable 
Plot; the Buſineſs of it riſes in every Act. The ſecond 


1 than the firſt; the third than the ſecond; and 
fo forward to the fifth. There too you ſee, till the ve- 


y laſt Scene, new Difficulties ariſing to obſtru& the 
Acxion of the Play; and when the Audience is brought 
into deſpair that the Buſineſs cannot naturally be effected 
then, and not before, the Diſcovery is made. But that 
the Poet might entertain you with. — 
54 E 4 we S a 
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all this while, he reſerves ſome new Characters to ſhow 
vou, which he opens not till the ſecond and third Act. 
+ the ſecond, Moroſe, Daw, the Barber and Orter; in 
the third, the Collegiate Ladies: All which he moves af- 
iterwards in n e or under- Plots, as Diverſions to 
- the main Deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious, though 
they are ſtill naturally join'd with it, and ſomewhere or 
other ſubſervient to it. Thus, like a skilful Cheſs-player, 
by little and little, he draws out his Men, and 2 * his 
Pawns of uſe to his greater Perſons. 5 
If this Comedy, and ſome others of his, were tranſ- 
lated into French Proſe (which would now be no won- 
der to them, fince Moliere has lately given them Plays 
out of Verſe, which have not diſpleas'd them) I believe 
the Controverſy weuld ſoon be decided betwixt the 
two Nations, even making them the Judges: But we 
need not call our Heroes to our Aid; Be it ſpoken to 
the Honour of the Engliſb, our Nation can never want 
in any Age ſuch, who are able to diſpute the Empire of 


* 
* 


Wit with any People in the Univerſe. And though the 


Fury of a Civil War, and Power, for twenty Years to- 
gether, abandon'd to a barbarous Race of Men, Enemies 
of all good Learning, had buried the Muſes under the 
Ruins of Monarchy; yet with the Reſtoration of our 
Happineſs, we ſee reviv'd Poeſy qi, ie. its Head, and 
already ſhaking off the Rubbiſh which lay ſo heavy on it. 
We have ſeen fince his Majeſty's Return, many Drama- 
tick Poems which yield not to thoſe of any foreign Na- 
tion, and which deſerve all Laurels but the Engl h. I 
will ſet aſide Flattery and Envy: It cannot be deny'd but 
we have ſome little Blemiſh either in the Plot or Wri- 
ting of all thoſe Plays which have been made within 
theſe ſeven Years: (and perhaps there is no Nation in 
the World ſo quick to diſcern them, or ſo difficult to 
them, as ours:) yet if we can perſuade our 

ves to uſe the Candour of that Poet, who (though 
the moſt ſevere of Criticks) has left us this Caution by 
which to moderate our Cenſures; © | | 


un, plara nitent is carmine, non ego paucis offendar 
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An Ess Av of Dramatick Poe). Ixxxi 
If in conſideration of their many and great Beauties, 
we can wink at ſome flight and little Imperfections; 


if we, I ſay, can be thus equal to our ſelves, I ask no 


favour from the French. And if I do not venture upon 
any particular Judgment of our late Plays, tis out of 
the Conſideration which an anzzent Writer gives me; 
Vivorum, ut magna admiratio, ita cenſura eile, be- 


twixt the Extremes of Admiration and Malice, tis hard 


to judge upright of the Living. Only I think it may 
be permitted me to ſay, that as it is no Leſſening to us 
to yield to ſome Plays, and thoſe not many of our own 


Nation in the laſt Age, ſo can it be no Addition to pro. 


nounce of our preſent Poets, that they have far ſurpaſs'd 
all the Ancients, and the Modern Writers of other 


This was the, Subſtance of what was then ſpoke on 


chat Occaſion; and Liſideius, I think, was going to reply, 
when he was prevented thus by Crites: I am confident, . 


ſaid he, that the moſt material things that can be ſaid, 
have been already urg d on either fide ; if they have not, 
I. muſt beg of Lifdeius that he will defer his Anſwer till 
another time: for I confeſs I have a joint Quarrel to 
ou both, becauſe you have concluded, without any 
eaſon given for it, that Rhyme is proper for the Stage. 


— 


I will not diſpute how ancient it hath been among us 


to write this way; perhaps our Anceſtors knew no bet- 
ter till Shakeſpeare's time. I will grant it was not alto- 
gether left by him, and that Fletcher and Ben Fobnſon 


 us'd it frequently in their Paſtorals ; and ſometimes in 


other Plays. Farther, I will not argue whether we re⸗ 
ceiv d it originally from our own Countrymen, or from 
the French; for that is an Inquiry of as little Benefit as 
theirs, who in the midſt of the late Plague were not ſo 
ſollicitous to provide againſt it, as to know whether we 
had it from the Malignity of our own Air, or by tranſ- 
rtation from Holland. I have therefore only to affirm, . 
hat it is not allowable. in ſerious Plays; for Comedies 
I. find you already concluding with me. To prove this, 
1 might ſatisfy my ſelf to tell you, how much in vain + 
it is for you to ſtrive againſt the Stream of the Peoples 
CY Incli- 
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Inclination; the greateſt part of which are prepoſſeſs'd 
ſo much with thoſe excellebt Playy of Shakeſpeare, Fletcher, 
and Ben Fohnſon, (which have been written out of 
Rhyme) that except you could bring: them ſuch as were- 
written better in it, and thoſe too by Perſons of equal 
Reputation with them, it will be impoſſible for you to 
gain your Cauſe with them, who will ſtill be Judges. 
This it is to which in fine all your Reaſons muſt ſub- 
mit. The unanimous Conſent of an Audience is fo 
powerful, that even Fulius Cz/ar (as Macrobius reports of 
him) when he was perpetual Dictator, was not able to 
ballance it on the other fide. But when Laberius, a Ro- 
man Knight, at his Requeſt contended in the Mime with 
another Poet, he was forc'd to ery out, Ftiam favente me 

[ victus es. Laberi. But J will not, on this occaſion, take the 
1 Advantage of the greater Number, but only urge fuch 
1 Reaſons againſt Rhyme, as I find in the Writings of 
| | thoſe who have argu'd for the other Way. Firſt then, 
| F am of Opinion, that Rhyme is unnatural in a Play, 
3 becauſe Dialogue there is preſented as the Effect of ſud- 
| den Thought. For a Play is the Imitation of Nature, 
and fince no Man, witiout Premeditation, ſpeaks in 
Rhyme, neither ought he to do it on the Stage; this 
hinders not but the Fancy may be there elevated to an 
higher Pitch of Thought than it is in ordinary Diſcourſe : 

; For there is a Probability that Men of excellent and quick 
6 Parts may ſpeak noble things exzempore'> But thoſe 
Thoughts are never fetter d with the Numbers or Sound 
of Verſe, without Study; and therefore it cannot be but 
Unnatural to preſent the moſt free way of Speaking, in 
that which is the moſt conſtrain d. For this Reaſon, 
Lys 4riftotle, Tis beſt to write Tragedy in that Kind of 
Verſe Which is the leaſt ſuch, or which is neareſt Proſe :. 
And this amongſt the Ancients was the Tambique, and 
with us is Blank Verſe, or the Meaſure of Verſe kept 
1 8 exactly, without Rhyme. Theſe Numbers therefore are 
I! fitteſt for a Play; the others for a Paper of Verſes, or a 
| Poem; Blank Verſe being as much below them, as. 
| it Rhyme is improper for the Drama. And if it be ob- 
qi zeQed, that neither are Blank. Verſes made extempore;. 
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yet as neareſt Nature, they are ſtill to be preferr d. But 
there are two particular Exceptions which many hefides 
my lf have had to Verſe; by which it will appear yet 
more e how improper it is in Plays. And the 
firſt of them is grounded on that very Reaſon for which 
fome have commended Rhyme : They ſay the Quickneſs of 
Repartees in wy N Scenes receives an Ornament 
from Verſe. Now what is more unreaſonable than to 
imagine, that.a Man ſhould not only imagine the Wit, 
dut the Rhyme too upon the fudden ? This Nicking of 
E both in Sound and Meaſure, is ſo 
gu an Happineſs, that you muſt at leaſt ſuppoſe the 

Perſons of your Play to be born Poets, Arcades ommnes, & 

- tantare pares & reſpondere parati, they muſt have arriv'd 
to the degree of guicguid conabar dicere, to make Verſes 
almoſt whether they will or no: If they are any thing 
below this, it will look rather like the Deſign of two, 
than the Anſwer of one: It will appear that your Actors 
hold Intelligence together, that they perform their Tricks 
like Fortune-tellers, by Confederacy. The hand of Art 
will be too viſible in it againſt that Maxim of all Profeſ- 
fions : Ars eſt celare artem, That it is the greateſt Per- 
fection of Art to keep it ſelf undiſcover d. Nor will it 
ſerve you to object, that however you manage it, tis 
ſtill known to be a Play; and conſequently the Dialogue 
of two Perſons underſtood to be the Labour of one 
Poet. For a Play is ftill an Imitation of Nature; we 
know we are to be deceiv'd, and we defire to be ſo;bat 
no Manever wasdeceiv'd but with a probability of Truth, 
for who will ſuffer a groſs Lie to be faſten'd on him 

Thus we ſufficiently underſtand that the Scenes which 
repreſent Cities and Countries to us, are not really ſuch, 
but only painted on Boards and Canvaſs : But ſhall that 
excuſe the ill Painture or Deſignment of them? Nay, 
rather, ought they not to be labour'd with ſo much the 
more Diligence and Exact neſs to help the Imagination, 
ſince the Mind. of Man does y tend to Truth? 
and therefore the nearer any thing comes to the Imitation 
af it, the more it pleaſes. e . 92 
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Thus, you ſee, your Rhyme is uncapable of expreſſin 
the greateſt Thoughts naturally, and the loweſt it 2 


not with any Grace: For what is more unbefitting the 


Majeſty of Verſe, than to call a Servant, or bid a Door 
be ſhut in Rhyme? And yet you are often forc'd on this 
miſerable Neceſſity. But Verſe, you ſay, Circumſcribes. 
a quick and luxuriant Fancy, which would extend it ſelf 
too far on every Subject, did not the Labour which is 
requir'd to well turn d and poliſh'd Rhyme, ſet Bounds 
to it. Yet this Argument, 1 ted, would only prove, 
that we may write better in Verſe, but not more natu- 
rally. Neither is it able to evince that; for he who 
wants Judgment to confine his Fancy in Blank Verſe, 


may want it as much in Rhyme ; and he who has it, 


will avoid Errors in both kinds. Latin Verſe was as 
great a Confinement to the Imagination of thoſe Poets, 
as Rhyme to ours: And yet you ind Ouid ſaying too 
much on every Subject. Neſciuit (ſays Seneca) quod bene 
ceſſit relinguere: of which he gives you one famous In- 
ſtance in his Deſcription of the Deluge. 


Omnia pontus erat, deerant quoque Attora ponto. 


*5. Now all was Sea, nor had that Sea a Shore.” Thus 
' Owid's Fancy was not limited by Verſe, and Virgil need- 
ed not Verſe to have bounded his. 5 

In our own Language we ſee Ben Fohn/on confining.” 
himfelf'to what ought to be ſaid; even in the Liberty ab 
Blank Verſe; and yet Corneille, the moſt judicious of the 
French Poets, is ſtill varying the ſame Senſe an hundred 
ways, and dwelling eternally on the fame Subject, though 
confin'd by Rkyme. Some other, Exceptions I have to 
Verſe, but ſincè theſe T have nam'd are for the moſt part 
already publick, I conceive it reaſonable they ſhould. 
firſt be anſwer d. 3 


It concerns me leſs than any, ſaid Neander, (ſeeing he 
had ended) to reply to this Diſcourſe; becauſe when I 
ſhould have prov'd, that Verſe may be natural in Plays, 
yet I ſhould always be ready to confeſs, that thoſe * | 
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An Ess av of Dramatic Poefy. Ixxxv 
I have written in this kind, come ſhort of that Perfection 
which is requir d. Vet ſince you are pleas'd I ſhould un- 
dertake this Province, I will do it, though with all ima- 
ginable reſpect and deference, both to that Perſon from 


whom you have borrow'd your ſtrongeſt 1 and 


nts, 
to whoſe Judgment, when I have ſaid all, I finally ſub- 
mit. But before E proceed to anſwer your Objections, I 
muſt firſt remember you, that I exclude all Comedy from 
my Defence; and next, that 1 _ not but Blank Verſe 
may be alſo. us'd, and content my ſelf only to aſſert, that 
in ſerious Plays, where the Subject and Characters are 
great, and the Plot unmix d with Mirth, which might 
allay or. divert theſe Concernments which- are produe d, 
ons is there as natural, and more effectual than Blank. 
Erle. : ö ; 2 | j 
And now having laid down this as a Foundation; to 
begin with Crites, I muſt crave leave to tell him, that 
ſome of his Arguments 8 reach no farther 
than, from the Faults or Defects of ill Rhyme, to con- 
clude againſt the Uſe of it in general. May not I con- 


clude againſt Blank Verſe by the ſame Reaſon? If the 


Words of ſome Poets who write in it, are either ill 
choſen, or ill. placed, (which makes not only Rhyme, 
but all kind of Verſe in any Language unnatural ;) Shall 
I, for their vicious Affectation, condemn thoſe excellent 
Lines of Fletcher, which are written in that kind? Ts 
there any thing in Rhyme more conſtrain'd than this 
Line in Blank Verſe? I Heaw'n invoke, and firong refiflance 
make ; where you ſee both the Clauſes are plac'd unnatu- 
rally; that is, contrary to the common way of Speaking, 
and that without the Excuſe of a Rhyme to cauſe it ; 
Yet you would think me very ridiculous, if I ſhould 

accuſe the Stubbornneſs of Blank Verſe for this, and not 
rather the Stiffneſs of the Poet. Therefore, Critet, you 
mutt either prove that Words, though well choſen, and 
duly plac'd, yet render not Rhyme natural in it ſelf; or 
that however natural and eaſie the Rhyme may be, yet 
it is not proper for a Play. If you inſiſt on the former 
Part, I would ask you what other Conditions are re- 
quir d to make Rhyme natural in it ſelf, beſides — E- 
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leftiow of apt Words, and a right Diſpoſition of them ? 


Me es your Senſe 
naturally, and the due P m-adapts' the Rhyme 
to it. If you object, — Verſe 7 So chad for 
the ſake of another, though both the Words and Rhyme 
be apt: I anfwer, it cannot poſſibly fo fall out; for ei- 
ther there is 2 Dependanee of Senſe betwixt the firft 
Line and the ſecond, or there is none: If there be that 
— cher in the natural Pofition of the Words, 
the latter Eine muſt of neceſſity flow from the former: 
E there be no Dependance, yet {tiff the due Ordering of 
Words makes the laſt Line as natural im it ſelf as the o- 
ther: So that the Neceſſit of a Rhyme never forces a- 
ny but bad or lazy Writers to ſay what they would not 
otherwiſe. Tis true, there is both Care and Art re- 
quir d to write in Verſe; A good Poet never eftabliſhes 
tie firſt Line, till he has fought out fuch a Rhyme as 
5 5 fit the- Senſe, already prep repar'd to heighten the ſe- 
: Many times the of the Senſe falls into the 
were of the next Verſe, or farther' off, and he may of- 
ten prevail kimſelf of the fame Advantages in Engliſß 
which Virgil had in Latin, he may break off in the He- 
miſfich, and begin another Line; Indeed, the not obſer- 
theſe two laſt things, makes Plays which are writ 
iu Verte, ſo tedious: For though, moft commonly, the 
Senſe is to be confirm d to the Couplet, yet nothin "a 
does perpetus tenore fluere, run in fame Channel, 
Pleaſe always. Tis like the Murmuring of a Stream, 
which not varying in the Fall, cauſes at firft Attention, 
at laſt Drowſinefs. Variety of Cadences is the beſt Rule, 
2 Help to the Actors, and Refreſhment to the 


If chen Verte may be made natural in it ſelf, how 
becomes it unnatural in a Play? You ſay the Stage is 
the Reprefentation of Nature, and no Man in ordinary 
Converſation ſpeaks in Rhyme. But you ſoreſaw, when 
you ſaid this, that it might be anfwer'd; neither does 
— 2 ſpeak in Blank Verſe, or in Meaſure without 

Therefore you concluded, that which 1s near- 
tature is fill to ed ar on took no no- 
tice, 


4. Ex34v of Drawatick Pogy, bat 
tice, that Rhyme might be made as natural as Blank 
Verſe, by the well placing of the Words, &c:- all the 


Difference between them, when they are both correct, 


is the Sound in one, which the other wants; and if ſo, 
the Sweetneſs of it, and all the Advantage reſulting from 
it, which are handledin the Preface to the Rival Ladies, 
will yet ſtand good: - As for that place of Ariſtotle, where 
he ſays Plays ſhould be writ in that kind of Verſe which 
is neareſt Proſe; it makes little for you, Blank. Verſe be- 
ing properly but meaſur d Proſe. Now: Meaſure alone 
in any modern Language, does not conſtitute Verſe; 
thoſe of the Ancients: in Greet and Latin, conſiſted in 
Quantity of Words, and a determinate Number of Feet. 
But when, by the Inundation of the Gaths and Vandal: 
into 7taly, new Languages were iutroduced, and barba- 
rouſly mingled with the Latin (of which the Halian, 
Spaniſh, French, and ours, (made out of them, and the 
Teut onick) are Dialects: a new way of Poeſie was pra- 
ctis d; new, I ſay, in thoſe. Countries, for in all proba- 
bility it was that of the Conquerors in their own. Na- 
tions: At leaſt we are able to prove, that the Eaſtern 
People have us'd it from all Antiquity, Vid. Dan. his De- 
fence of Rhyme. This new Way conſiſted in Meaſure or 
Number of Feet and Rhyme. The Sweetnefs of Rhyme, 
and Obſervation of Accent, ſupplying the place: of 
Quantity in Words, which could neither exactly be ob- 
ſerv'd by thoſe Barbarians who knew nat the Rules of 
it, neither was it ſuitable to their Tongues as it had been 
to the Greek and Latin. No Man is tied in Modern 
Poeſie to obſerve any farther Rule in the Feet of his 
Verſe, but that they be Diſſyllables; whether Spondee, 
Trochee, or lambique,. it matters not; only he is obliged. 
to Rhyme: Nei do the Spaniſh, French, Nalian, or 
Germans, acknowledge at all, or very rarely, any ſuch 
kind of Poeſie as Blank Verſe amongſt them. 'Fhere- 
fore at moſt, tis but a Poetick Proſe, a Sermo pedeftris, 
and, as ſuch, moſt fit for Comedies, where I acknow- 
ledge Rhyme to be improper. Farther, As to that Quo- 
tation of Ar:/tvtle, our Conplet Verſes may be rendred as 
near Proſe as Blank Verſe it ſelf, by uſing thoſe Advan- 
— tages. 
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tages I lately nam'd, as Breaks in an Hemiſtich, or run- 
ning the Senſe into another Line, thereby making Art 
and Order appear as looſe and free as Nature; or not ty- 
ing our ſelves to Couplets ſtrictly, we may uſe the Bene- 
fit of the Pindarick way, praftis'd in the Siege of Rhodes ; 
where the Numbers vary, and the Rhyme is. diſpos'd 
- careleſly, and'far from often Chyming. Neither is that 
other Advantage of the Ancients to be deſpis'd, of chang- 
ing the Kind of Verſe when they pleaſe, with the Change 
of the Scene, or ſome new Entrance : For they confine 
not themſelves always to Iambigues, but extend their 
Liberty to all Lyrigue Numbers, and ſometimes even to 
Hexameter. But I need not go ſo far to prove that 
Rhyme, as it ſucceeds to all other Offices of Greet and 

Latin Verſe, fo eſpecially to this of Plays, ſince the 
Cuſtom of Nations at this Day confirms it, the French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh Tragedies are generally writ in it, 
and ſure the univerſal Conſent of the moſt civiliz'd Parts 
of the World, ought in this, as it doth in other Cuſtoms, 
to. include the reſt. : * 

But perhaps you may tell me I have propos'd ſuch a 
Way to make Rhyme natural, and conſequently proper 
to Plays, as is unpraQticable, and-that I ſhall ſcarce find 
ſix or eight Lines together in any Play, where the 
Words are ſo plac'd and choſen as is requir'd to make it 
natural. I anſwer, No Poet need conſtrain himſelf at all 
times to it. It is enough he makes it his general Rule; 
for I deny not but ſometimes there may be a Greatneſs 
in placing the Words otherwiſe; and ſometimes the 
may. ſound better, ſometimes alſo the Variety it ſelf is 
Excuſe enough. But if, for the moſt part, the Words be 
plac'd as they are in the Negligence of Proſe, it is ſuffi- 
cient to denominate the Way practicable; for we eſteem 
that to be ſuch, which in the Tryal oftner ſucceeds than 
| miſſes. And thus far you may find the Practice made 
g0od in many Plays; where you do not, remember til), 

t if you cannot find fix natural Rhynies together, it 
will be as hard for you to produce as many Lines in Blanlæ 
Verſe, even among the greateſt of our Poets, againſt 
which I cannot make ſome reaſonable Exception. XI 
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And (his, Sir, calls to my remembrance the . | 
of your Diſcourſe, where you told us we ſhould never 
find the Audience favourable to this Kind of Writing, 
*till we could produce as good Plays in Rhyme, as Fe: 
Jobnſon, Fletcher, and rain, ork had writ out of it. 
But it is to raiſe Envy to the Living, to compare them 
with the Dead. They are honour'd, and almoft adored 
by us, as they deſerve; neither do I know any ſo pre- 


ſumptuous of themſelves as to contend with them. Yet 


give me leave to ſay thus much, without Injury to their 
Aſhes, that not only we ſhall never equal them, but they 


could never equal themſelves, - were they to riſe and write 


again. We acknowledge them our Fathers in Wit, but 
they haveruin'd their Eſtates themſelves before they came 
to their Childrens Hands. There is ſcarce an Humour, 
a Character, or any kind of Plot, which they have not 
us' d. All comes ſullied or waſted to us: And were they 


to entertain this Age, they could not now make fo plen- 


teous Treatments out of ſuch decay'd Fortunes. [This 
therefore will be a good Argument to us either not to 
write at all, or to attempt ſome other way. There is no 
Bays to be expected in their Walks; Tentanda via 
% ud me quogue poſſim tollere hum. 
This way of writing in Verſe, they have only left free 
to us; our Ape is arriv'd to a Perfection in it, which 
they never knew; and which (if we may gueſs by what 
of theirs we have ſeen in Verſe, as the Faithful Shepher- 
deſs, and Sad Shepherd :) tis probable they never could 
have reach'd. For the Genius of every. Age isdifferent : 


And though ours excel in this, I deny not but that to 


imitate Nature in that Perfection which they did in 
Proſe, is a greater Commendation than to write in Verſe 
exactly. As for what ow have added, that the People 
are not generally inclin'd to like this Way : if it were true, 
it would be no wonder, that betwixt the ſhaking off an 
old Habit, and the introducing of a new, there ſhould be 
Difficulty. Do we not ſee them ſtick to Hopkins and 
Sternbold's Pſalms, and forſake thoſe of Dawid, I mean 
Sandys's Tranſlation of them? If by the People, you un- 


derſtand the Multitude, the ol NN, tis no matter 


what 
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what they think; they are ſometimes in the right, ſome- 
times in the wrong; their Judgment is a meer Lottery. 
Eft ubi plebs rect putat, oft. ubi peccat. Horace ſays it of 
the Vulgar, judging Poefy. But if you mean the mix'd 
Audience of the Populace and the Nobleſs, I dare confi- 
dently affixm, that à great Part of the latter Sort are al- 
ready favourable to Verſe; and that no ſerious Play, 
written ſince the King's Return, have heen more kindly 
receiv'd hy them, — the Siege of Rhodes, the Mafta- 
yhe, the Indian Queen, and Indian Emperor 
' But I come nom to the Inference of your firſ Argu- 
ment. You ſaid, that the Dialogue of Plays is preſented 
as the Effect of ſudden Thought, "ag Man ſpeaks 
ſuddenly, or extempore in Rhyme: And: you = | 
Þ qc Epique Pacy, which: y 28 
oper to ne „ Cannot equally ND 
— Dramatick, — all Men born ſo 
much more — tg that erſes ſhould: be made in 
n F aber ey 
„At nas CO 
. you; of Verſe extem- 
_ that which was neareſt Nature was to be preferr'd. 
anſwer you therefore, by diſtinguiſhing betwixt what 
is neareſt to the Nature of Com „which is the Imita- 
tion of common Perſons and Speaking, and 
what is neareſt-the Nature of a Eier Rs: This laſt 
is indeed the Repreſentation of Nature, bat tis Nature 
wrought: up ta a higher Pitch. 'Fhe Plot, the Cha- 
_ raters, the Wit, the Paſhons, the Deſcriptions, are all 
_ exalted above the Level of common Converſe, as high as 
the Imagination of the Poet can carry them, with pro- 
portion to Veriſimility. T we know. is wont 
to image to us the Minds and Fortunes of Noble Per- 
ſons, and to pourtray theſe exactly; Heroic Rhyme is 
e as being the nobleſt Kind e modern 
e | 
 fndignatur enim privatisy & prope ſores 
ignis carminibus, narrari cena Thyefte. hn Hoare) 
And in another: place, 


EFutire loves dae worms vers. 


Blank 
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Blank Verſe is acknowledg'd to be too low for a Po- 
em; nay more, for a Paper of Verſes; but if too low for 
an ordinary Sonnet, how much more for Fragedy, which 
is by Arle in the Diſpute betwixt the Epick Poeſy 
and the Dramatick, for many Reaſons he there alledges, 
rank'd above it! 5 TIT 
But ſetting this Defence aſide, your Argument is al- 
moſt as ſtrong againſt the Uſe of Rhyme in Poems as in 
Plays ; for the Epick way is every. where interlac'd with 
Dialogue, or diſcourſive Scenes; and therefore you muſt 
either grant Rhyme to be improper there, which is con- 
trary to your Aſſertion, or admit it into Plays by the ſame 
Title which you have given it to Poems. For though 
Tragedy be juſtly preferr'd above the other, yet there is 
a great Affinity between them, as may eaſily be diſcover- 
ed in that Definition of a Play which Li/ideins gave 
us. The Genius of them is the ſame, a. juſt and lively 
Image of Human Nature, in its Actions, Paſſions, and 
Traverſes of Fortune: So is the End, namely for the De- 
light and Benefit of Mankind. The CharaGers:and Per- 
ſons are ſtill the ſame, vin. the greateſt of both Sorts, * 
only the Manner of acquainting us with thoſe Actions, 


2 and Fortunes is different. Tragedy performs it 


ui voes, or by Action, in Dialogue ; wherem it excels 
the Epick Poem, which does it chiefly by Narration, 
and therefore is not ſo lively an Image of Human Na- 
ture. However, the Agreement betwirt them is ſuch, 
that if Rhyme be proper for ane, it muſt be for the o- 
ther. Verſe, tis true, is not the Effect of ſudden Thought: 
but this hinders nat that ſudden Thought may be repre- 
ſented in Verſe, ſince thoſe Thoughts are fuch as muſt be 
higher than Nature can raiſe them without Premeditation, 
eſpecially. to a Continuance of them even out of . Verſe, 
and conſequently you cannot imagine them to have been 
ſudden either in the Poet, or the Actors. A Play, as I 
have ſaid, to be like Nature, & to be ſet above it; as 
Statues which are plac'd on high are made greater than 
the Life, that they may deſcend to the Sight in their juit 


Proportion. | 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps J have infiſted too long on this Objection; but 
the clearing of it will make-my ſtay ſhorter on the reſt. 
You tell us, Crites, that Rhyme appears moſt unnatural 
in Repartees, or ſhort Replies: When he who anſwers, 


| (i being preſum'd he knew not what the other would 


y, yet) makes s that part of the Verſe which was left 
incompleat, and ſupplies both the Sound and Meaſure of 
it. This, you ſay, looks rather like the Confederacy of 
two, than the Anſwer of one. = b% 5 
This, I confeſs, is an Objection which is in every Man's 
Mouth who loves the Rhyme : But ſuppoſe, I beſeech 
you, the Repartee were made only in Blank Verſe, might 


not part of the ſame A nt be turn'd againſt you? (| 


For the Meaſure is as often ſupply'd there, as it is in 
Rhyme. The latter Half of the Hemiſtich as commonly 
made up, or a ſecond Line ſubjoin'd, as a Reply to the 
former; which any one Leaf in Jobnſon's Plays will ſuffi- 


 ciently clear to you. You will often find in the Greek 


into the warmth of R 's, 1 

ing of it) the latter part of the Trimeter is ſupply'd b 

him who anſwers; and yet it was never obſery'd as a 
Fault in them by any of the Ancient or Modern Criticks. 
The Caſe is the ſame in our Verſe as it was in theirs; 
Rhyme to us being in lieu of tity to them. But if 
no Latitude is to be allow'd a Poet, you take from him 
not only his Licence of quid/ibet audendi, but you tie him 
up in a ſtraighter Compaſs than you would a Philoſopher, 
This is indeed Mu/as colere ſeveriores : You would have 
him follow Nature, but he muſt follow her on Foot: 
You have diſmounted him from his Pega/us. But you 
tell us, this ſupplying the laſt Half of a Verſe, or ad- 
joining a whole Second to the former, looks more like 


'Tragedians, and in Seneca, that when a Scene grows up 
t- 
* 


the Deſign of two, than the Anſwer of one. Suppoſe we 
acknowledge it: How comes this Confederacy to be more 


diſpleaſing to you than“ in a Dance which is well con- 
triv'd ? You ſee. there the united Deſign of many Perſons 
to make up one Figure : After they have ſeparated them- 
ſelves in many petty Divifions, they rejoin one by one 
into a Groſs : The Confederacy is plain amongſt _ ; 

N Ge or 
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for Chance could never produce any thing ſo beautiful, 
and yet there is nothing in it that ſhocks your Sight. I 
acknowledge the Hand of Art appears in Repartee, as of 
neceſſity it muſt in all kind of Verſe. But there is alſo 
the quick and poinant Brevity of it (which is an high I- 
mitation of Nature in thoſe ſudden Guſts of Paſſion) to 
mingle with it: And this, join'd with the Cadency 
and Sweetneſs of the Rhyme, leaves nothing in the Soul 
of the Hearer to deſire. Tis an Art which appears; but 
it appears only like the Shadowings of Painture, which 
being to cauſe the Rounding of it, cannot be abſent : but 


while that is conſidered, they are loſt: So while we at- 


tend to the other Beauties of the Matter, the Care and 
Labour of the Rhyme is carried from us, or at leaſt 
drown'd in its own Sweetneſs, as Bees are ſometimes 
buried in their Honey. When a Poet has found the Re- 
partee, the laſt Perfection he can add to it, is, to put it 
into Verſe. However good the Thought may be; how- 
ever apt the Words in which tis couch'd, - yet he finds 
himſelf at a little unreſt, while Rhyme is wanting: He 
cannot leave it till that comes naturally, and then is at 


_ eaſe, and fits down contented. 


From Replies, which are the moſt elevated Thoughts of 
Verſe, you paſs to thoſe which aremoſt mean, and which 
are common with the loweſt of houſhold Converſation. 
In theſe, you ſay, the Majeſty of Verſe ſuffers. You in 
ſtance in the calling of a Servant, or commanding a Door 
to be ſhut, in Rhyme. This, Crites, is a good Obſervati- 
on of yours, but no Argument: For it proves no more 
but that ſuch pr ſhould be wav'd, as often as 
may be, by the Addreſs of the Poet. But ſuppoſe they 
are neceſſary in the Places where he uſes them, yet there 
is no need to put them into Rhyme. He may place 
them in the Beginning of a Verſe, and break it off, as 


unfit, when ſo debas'd, fer any other Uſe : Or granting the 


worſt, that they require more Room than the Hemuitich 
will allow, yet ſtill there is a Choice to be made of the 
beſt Words, and leaſt vulgar (provided they be apt) to ex- 
preſs ſuch Thoughts. Many have blam'd Rhyme in ge- 
neral, for this Fault, when the Poet, with a little Jure 
5 | might 
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might have redreſs'd it. But they do it with no more 
uſtice, than if Exgliſb Poeſy ſhould be made ridiculous 
r the ſake of the Water-Poet's Rhymes. Our Lan- 
e is noble, full, and ſignificant ; and I know not why 
he who is Maſter of it, may not cloath ordinary things 
in it as decently as the Latin; if he uſe the fame Dill 
gence in his Choice of Words. His | 


Dielectus Verborum Origo eft E hquentiz. 
It was the Saying of Fulins Czar, one fo curious in 
his, that none of them can be chang'd but for a worſe. 


One would think, »»voc& the Door was a thing as vulgaras 
could be ſpoken, and yet Senera could make it tound 


high and lofty in his Latin. 
; e 
, © © Referate cluſos Regii poſits Laris. 
Sl. wide the Palace Gui. 


But I turn from this Exception, both becauſe it hap- 
pens not above twice or thrice in any Play that thoſe vul- 
gar Thoughts are us'd ; and then too (were there no other 
Apology to be made, yet) the Neceffity of them (which 
is alike in all like kind of writing) may excuſe them. For 
if they are little and mean in Rhyme, they are of conſe- 
quence ſuch in Blank Verſe. Beſides that the great Eager- 
neſs, and Precipitation, with which they are ſpoken, makes 
us rather mind the Subſtance than the Dreſs; that for 
which they are ſpoken, rather than what is fpoke. For 
they are always the Effect of ſome haſty Concernment, 
and ſomething of Conſequence depends on them 

Thus, Crites, I have endeavour'd to anſwer your Ob- 


jections; it remains only that I ſhould vindicate an Ar- 


gument for Verſe, which you have gone about to over- 
throw. It had formerly been faid, that the Eaſineſs of 
Blank Verſe renders the Poet too luxuriant; but that the 
Labour of Rhyme bounds and circumſcribes an over- fruit- 
ful Fancy. The Scene there being commonly confin'd to 
the Couplet, and the Words fo order'd that the Rhyme 

Ne | 1 naturally 


b | 
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mturally follows them, not they the Rhyme. To this 
you anſwer'd, That it was no Argument to the Queſtion 
in hand, for tbe Diſpute was not which way a Man may 
”  Hiorite beſt ; but which is moſt proper for the Subject on 
Y Asnich he writes. ; | 


8 Firſt, give nie leave, Sir, to remember you, that the 
argument againſt which you rais'd this Objection, was 
only ſecondary: It was built on this Hypotheſis, that to 
write in Verſe was proper for ſerious Plays. Which Sup- 
poſttion 5 ted (as it was brieffy made out in 
1 that Diſcourſe, T ſhewing how Verſe might be made 
Iatural) it aſſerted, that this way of writing was an help 
- c the Poet's Judgment, by putting Bounds to a wild o- 
d er-flowing Fancy. I think therefore it will not be hard 
| dr tne to make good what it was to prove on that Sup- 
poſition. But you add, that were this let paſs, = © 
rho wants Judgment in the Liberty of his Fancy, 
may as well ſtew the Defect of it when he is confin'd 
o Verſe: For he who has Judgment will avoid Errors; 
| d he who has it not, will commit them in all Kinds of 
x | This Argumene, as you have taken it from a moſt a- 
"ſite Perſon, fo, I confels, it carries much Weight in it. 
v5 ut by uſing the word Judgment here indefinitely, you 
"I em to have put a Fallacy upon us: I grant he who has 
F: r judgment, that is, fo profound, ſo ſtrong, or rather ſo 
3 flible a Judgment, that he needs no Hel s to keep it 
75 ways pois'd and upright, will commit no Faults either 
7 Rhyme or out of it. And on the other Extream, he 
50 ho has a judgment ſo weak and craz d, that no Helps 


an correct or amend it, ſhall write ſcurvily out of Rhyme, 
nt, hd worſe in it. But the firſt of theſe Judgments is no 
| here to be found, and the latter is not fit to write at 
Ob- A. To therefore of judgment as it is in the beſt 


ſpeak 
Ar Poets: who have the greateſt Proportion of it, 
Vor int other Helps than from it within. As for Example, 
12 ou would be loth to ſay, that he who is indued with a 
725 ppund Judgment has no need of Hiſtory, Geography, or 


7 oral Philoſophy, to write correctly. Judgment is in- 
0, ed the Maſter-workman in a Play: But he requires ma- 


ny 


i 
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ny ſubordinate Hands, many Tools to his Aſſiſtance. 
And Verſe I affirm to be one of theſe: *Tis a Rule and 
Line by which he keeps his Building compact and even, 
which otherwiſe lawleſs Imagination would raiſe either 
irregularly or looſly. At leaſt if the Poet commits Errors 
with this Help, he would make and -more with- 
out it: Tis (in ſhort) a ſlow and painful, but the ſureſt 
Kind of Work! OMG whom you accule for Luxurian- 
cy in Verſe, had perhaps been farther guilty of it, had 
he writ in Proſe. And for your Inſtance of Ben Fobn- 
ſon, who, you ſay, writ exactly without the Help of 

Rhyme ; you are to remember tis only an Aid to a luxuri- 
ant Fancy, which his was not: As he did not want Ima- 

ination, ſo none ever ſaid he had much to ſpire. Nei- 

er was Verſe then refin'd ſo much, to be an Help to 
that Age, as it is to ours. Thus then the ſecond Thoughts, 
being uſually the beſt, as receiving the matureſt Digeſtion 
from Judgment, and the laſt and moſt mature Product of 
thoſe Thoughts being artfully and labour'd Verſe, it may 
well be inferr'd, that Verſe, is a great Help to a luxuriant 
Fancy; and this is what that Argument which you op- 
pos'd, was to evince.. | | | 
Neander was purſuing this Diſcourſe ſo eagerly, that 


Eugenius had call'd to him twice or thrice ere he took 


notice that the Barge ſtood ſtill, and that they were at 
the Foot of Somerſet- Stairs, where they had appointed it 
to land. The Company were all ſorry to ſeparate ſo ſoon, 
tho' a great part of the Evening was already ſpent; and 
ſtood a-while looking back on the Water, upon which the 
Moon: beams play'd, and made it appear like. floating 
Quick -ſilver: At laſt they went up thro' a Crowd of 
French People, who were merrily dancing in the open 
Air, and nothing concern'd for the noiſe of Guns, which 
had alarm'd the Town that Afternoon. Walking thence 
together to the Piaxxa, they parted there; E 3 and 
Tijſideius to ſome pleaſant Appointment they had made, 
and Crites and Neander to their ſeveral Lodgings, 


